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he was procrastinating. 

There is a difference,though 
sometimes it is hard for the 
observer to distinguish it. For 
example, John Dunn had not 
the least aversion to work and 
as a matter of fact was as 
busy as his neighbors, but he 
was always a little behindhand 
in getting things done. He 
wasted too much time and 
thought over comparatively 
unimportant tasks. The things 
that demanded immediate at- 
tention and prompt action 
were the things that he was 
constitutionally unable to 
tackle on the moment. The 
importance of them rather 
weighed him down; in order 
to get just the right start he 
believed that he ought to give 
them careful thought and look 
at them from all sides. That 
is why John Dunn, though far from 
being a loafer, never got his big crops 
in or harvested quite so early as he 
should. That is why other people 
snapped up bargains that had been 
offered to him first, or got ahead of 
him in other ways, while he was still 
dreamily considering methods of pro- 
cedure. 

Zebenezer Turner’s verdict, “Dunn’s 
a man in love with theories and trying 
to do practical work,” was pretty 
generally conceded by the people of 
Fenville to be a satisfactory explana- 
tion of what ailed the man. Turner 
kept the village “common store,” in 
one corner of which was the post 
office. At Turner’s you could find 
almost everything that a rural and 
seaside community needed, including 
articles that had long ceased to be 
common; and you could buy them, if 
you were willing to wait. If you were 
not willing, you couldn’t do business 
with Mr. Turner, whose habit was 
to exchange considerable banter and 
gossip with each customer. In that 
way he not only heard all the news 
but got so many points of view of it 
that he was able to sum up any case 
accurately. 

Dunn and his wife had no chil- 
dren, but shortly after the death of 
his brother, who was a widower, his 
brother’s young son Eddy came to live 
with them. It was understood that 
Dunn intended legally to adopt the 
boy, and Mr. Turner made some amus- 
ing witticisms concerning the carefully 
constructed castles in the air and the 
unimproved real estate on earth that 
Eddy would fall heir to. 

After the boy had been in Fenville 
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“I hear you bought up Levi Fowle’s old duck meadow, Eddy” 
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only a short time Mr. Turner 
declared that he was running 
true to form. “Here’s this kid,” 
he announced to some of his 
cronies, “taking a lot of papers 
and magazines in his own 
name. I mistrusted something 
when I first saw him with 
those hoot-owl spectacles on. 
‘You look to me more like a 
reader than a hustler,’ says I 
to myself. There’s another the- 
orist in the Dunn family.” 
“The boy’s father must have left him some- 
thing if he can afford to throw away money 
on magazines,” remarked Mr. Gaines, the 
blacksmith. 
But Mr. Turner pooh-poohed that idea. 
“Well, anyways,” complained Mr. Gaines, 
“it’s a pity John and his brother couldn’t 
have had one husky son between ’em. Eddy’s 
the spindliest kid I ever had the misfortune 
to see, and there’s considerable too many of 
the all-head, tadpole kind of boy nowadays.” 
Mr. Gaines himself wore a number six-and- 
a-half hat and a number ten shoe and was 
muscle-bound almost all over his body. 
Owing to his critical remark Eddy became 
locally known as Tadpole Dunn, and in view 
of his physical proportions the nickname was 
rather more apt than most nicknames are. 
Whether or not Eddy’s was an old head on 
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young shoulders, it certainly 
was a biggish head for the 
rather narrow support beneath 
it. And the boy was undeni- 
ably thoughtful. He had not 
been in his new home two 
weeks before he astonished his 
uncle by asking to be taken 
over the farm; he wanted, he 
said, to have things explained 
to him. “You know,” he added, 
“father left me some money; 
I’m going to be your partner.” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry about that,” replied 
Mr. Dunn, smiling at the boy’s conceit and a 
little pleased with it too. 

“T’d like to hurry if you don’t mind,” said 
Eddy. “Mother used to say she hoped I’d be 
a doer, and I’m going to be. Let’s go out and 
look at things.” 

Mr. Dunn picked up his hat and started 
forth. If he had expected to entertain his 
nephew by showing him the view, he was 
mistaken. Eddy seemed to know a good deal 
about farming and asked a number of ques- 
tions that were so intelligent that presently 
his uncle became aware of taking an absurdly 
apologetic tone concerning his agricultural 


, operations and of feeling wholly and unac- 


countably reluctant about describing some of 
them as projects rather than as actualities. 
When the two had returned to the house he 









said to his wife gravely that 
he hoped Eddy would not 
turn out to be a prig or a 
prodigy. 

Mrs. Dunn was not alarmed 
on that account. “Any boy 
who eats and exercises the way 
Eddy does is perfectly nor- 
mal,” she said. 

Several days later Eddy an- 
nounced that he was planning 
to take an all-day bicycle trip 
and would like his aunt to put 

* him up a lunch. 

“Why, certainly, that’s a 
good idea,” said his uncle, 
rubbing his hands. Mr. Dunn 
was sure that riding a bicycle 
was much more normal than 
mulling over farm statistics, 
and he wanted Eddy to be a 
regular, everyday healthy boy. 

Late in the afternoon Eddy 
returned, with all of his visi- 
ble skin except that which the 

hoot-owl spectacles shielded finely red- 
dened by the sun and salt air. 

“Well, well, Eddy, had a good ride?” 
asked his uncle, beaming at him. 
“Mother’s made some pancakes against 
the appetite she knew you’d bring back. 
Fine day for bicycling, wasn’t it?” 

“Great,” replied Eddy. 

That was all he said, and then he 
began to eat pancakes-in a way that 
was quite satisfactory to his aunt. His 
rather unusual dumbness was taken to 
be a sign of healthy reaction to a day 
in the open air, but he was not dumb 
for long. When they reached the des- 
sert of put-up blueberries, lemon pie 
and brittle sugar cookies he began to 
talk in a manner that Mr. Dunn had 
learned to dread. “I’ve been down 
along the shore,” he said, “asking 
questions, you know. There doesn’t 
seem to be much fishing here, does 
there? Too far out from the cod 
grounds, they told me, and lobsters are 
scarce. But the clam business is fine, 
isn’t it? Why, they said the farmers 
make more money out of clams than 
they do from their farms. Where’s 
your clam bed, Uncle John? You never 
told me about that.” 

His aunt groaned gently, and Mr. 
Dunn’s face reddened. “My clam bed? 
Well, you see, Eddy, it’s like this,” he 
explained, finding himself again drop- 
ping into an apologetic tone. “Two 
or three years ago the town stopped 
the flats’ being common ground and 
divided ’em into beds of an acre apiece. 
They put ’em all up for hire and rented 
’em out at ten dollars an acre a year, 
with the understanding that no man 
could lease more than five acres.” 
Eddy crunched a sugar cooky 
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thoughtfully, and his uncle tried 
to appear at ease. “Ten dollars 
an acre isn’t so much,” observed 
Eddy when he had eaten the 
cooky. “How many acres did 
you lease ?” 

His aunt groaned again and 
set down her teacup with a rat- 
tling sound. 

“No, ten dollars an acre isn’t 
much, if you have the money 
handy,” said Mr. Dunn. “At 
that time I was considering 
turning the low fresh-grass 
meadow I showed you into a 
cranberry bog. It was one or 
tother with me, and I did want 
a bog. I calculated, though, on 
taking an acre or two of Mus- 
selridge or of some other good 
flat, but you’d have been surprised, Eddy, at 
the way those beds were gobbled up. I know 
I was.” Mr. Dunn paused and looked ag- 
grieved at the recollection. 

“The long and short of it is there weren’t 
any beds left for your uncle,” said Mrs. Dunn. 
Her expression showed that the subject was a 
sore one with her. “A pity too,” she added, 
“because the Fenville clam brings a top-notch 
price, and the market can’t seem to get enough 
of ’em.” 

“Isn’t there any sort of a flat left where 
you could grow clams?” Eddy asked and 
then, on his uncle’s telling him rather testily 
that there was none, said nothing more about 
clams, for the present at least. 

The next day he rode his bicycle over to 
Mr. Turner’s. Trade was dull when Eddy 
arrived at the store; there were not more 
than half a dozen able-bodied men sitting on 
the onion crates and inverted nail kegs that 
served as easy-chairs. With a wink Mr. Turner 
signaled to his friends to take notice of the 
young theorist. 

“Well, Eddy, what can I do for you to- 
day ?” he asked in a patronizing tone. He was 
a selectman, and people said that he had 
pretty much his own way with the board. He 
was also a large man, and when he put his 
arms on the counter and looked down at 
Eddy he seemed to radiate a vast, good- 
natured contempt for anything so puny and 
theoretical as the boy. 

“T want to know whether all the clam beds 
the town has to lease are taken up?” Eddy 
asked in his clear but rather thin voice. 

“I’m afraid so,” replied Mr. Turner, smil- 
ing. “Yes, I cal’late there’s none left. Thinking 
of taking up a bed?” He winked at his cronies 
again. “Well, Eddy, it’s too bad, but you’re 
three years too late. Only about three years.” 

Eddy nodded gravely. “There’s nothing 
left, then, that could be made to do if it were 
planted ?” he asked. 

Mr. Turner regarded the question as being 
very rich indeed. He was still courteous but 
somewhat mocking as he asked Eddy whether 
it was reasonable to expect ‘to find any ground 
that might be made into paying clam beds 
lying round loose in a community that made 
its living by digging clams. “But you might 
take a look at the bay, Eddy,” he added iron- 
ically. “Maybe a flat has grown up there that 
the board of selectmen hasn’t a record of. I’m 
afraid, though, you'll find it is the other way 
round. There’s more mud flat going out than 
there is snaking.” 

Mr. Turner and his cronies were exquisitely 
amused to see Eddy remove the hoot-owl 
spectacles, polish them thoughtfully and then 
walk solemnly out. “Off to read up some 
more theories,” said the genial selectman, 
laughing. “I’d know he was a Dunn if his 
name was Smith. Why, even John himself 
ain’t quite three years behindhand.” 

Unaware of the entertainment he had pro- 
vided, Eddy pedaled swiftly along Spring 
Street to the head of the sandy slope that led 
to the beach. There he abandoned his bicycle 
and walked to Uncle Jerry Bowles’s shanty. 
He and Uncle Jerry were already acquainted, 
and the old tinker of lobster pots and mender 
of fishing nets had invited him to come and 
see him whenever he wished. Eddy was an 
earnest seeker of information, and no one in 
Fenville had a quarter so much information 
to give away as Uncle Jerry had. 

“What’s that dredge doing out there?” 
asked Eddy when he had seated himself on 
one end of the block of timber that served as 
a doorstep. 

“Dredging the channel to Hibbard’s Wharf,” 
replied the old man, inspecting at arm’s length 
a weather vane that he had been whittling. 
“The government gives us an appropriation 
onct every so often—has to, or this bay’d be 
corked up. Every grain of sand washed off 
the coast to the nor’ard has jest one idea 
in its head—to lodge itself comfortable in 
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Fenville Bay. See how she’s eating into Skip- 
per’s Flat now,” he said, making a gesture 
toward the dredge. “She'll shave off the top 
of it and take something off’n every flat below 
as far as the middle of the bay.” 

Uncle Jerry agreed with Mr. White, one of 
the selectmen, that folks who were not in the 
clam business today would never get into it. 
“There’s something—soil, feed and tide condi- 
tions, likely—that favors our clam special,” 
he explained. “You never see such big clams 
anywhere else or such clear white fat ones. 
Fifteen years ago there weren’t scarcely a 
clam in the bay. They’d died out from over- 
crowding. The market weren’t so strong be- 
fore that, but an acre bed of Fenville clams 
is pretty nigh as good as a gold mine now. 
No, it ain’t no use to think you can pick up 
anything with a clam on it today.” 

That information, which Eddy received 
gratis, not only from Uncle Jerry but from 
all sides, did not dampen his interest. He had 
learned, however, that the clam was not a 
welcome topic of conversation in his Uncle 
John’s house, and so he did not speak of it 
there, but haunted the water front and by 
dint of diplomatic perseverance contrived to 
scrape. acquaintance with the men of the 
dredge, who, finding the boy quiet and not 
the sort to be in their way, good-naturedly 
invited him aboard. Their opinion of him was 
more favorable when he appeared with a 
large bag of oranges that he had purchased 
with his own pocket money. There is no 
denying that, if Eddy was a theorist, his mind 
could take a practical turn on occasions. 

The crew were pleased to see how absorbed 
he was in the monotonous toil of the dredge. 
Seated on the starboard side of the engine 
house, he would watch for hours without 
moving the great rooting shovel mouth its 
way jerkily into the flat, from which it rose, 
amid a roaring of chains, with streams of 
brine and gobs of blue mud drooling from 
between its steel incisors. Then, swinging to 
a pause above the scow, its under jaw would 
drop laxly and spew forth a mouthful that in 
bulk was the equivalent of a cartload. 

When the men stopped work at five o’clock 
they allowed Eddy to board the scow. He had 
borrowed a small shovel from the cook, and 
with it he pecked about like a goggle-eyed 
sandpiper in the evil-smelling mass of mud. 
On his return one of the men washed his legs 
off with ‘the hose, and the others joked him 
about looking for gold in sea water. The cook 
insisted that since he had grubstaked Eddy to 
the shovel he would certainly expect a share 
in any strike the prospector might make, 
Eddy would join in any laugh that was at his 
own expense. 

“Come again, kid, if you want to,” said the 
foreman. “Maybe we'll pull up some pirate 
treasure tomorrow.” As the boy was rowing 
ashore in Uncle Jerry’s skiff the foreman said 
to one of the crew, “He’s a bookish-looking 
kid, but I'll say he ain’t bad company.” 

Whenever the dredge filled one of her 
scows a tug would tow it away to the dump- 
ing grounds beyond the entrance to the bay. 
To take the trip was a natural step forward 
in Eddy’s education in dredging, and at the 
first opportunity he became supercargo of the 
tug as she chugged fussily down the bay. 

It was a beautiful spring morning. The bay 
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was a brimming basin of sap- 


nee phire-blue water. The long 


promontory that threw its 
broad protecting arm between 
bay and sea showed a fringe 
of sunlit salt meadows and an 
undulating backbone of verte- 
bralike dunes, ivory-white and 
crested with a mane of stiff 
beach grass. Beyond to the far 
horizon stretched a windless sea 
as green as jade, and above it 
gulls were floating like winged 
. pearls against an azure back- 
ground. 

Eddy was silent from sheer 
pleasure while he squinted 
through his spectacles. But the 
beautiful view was an old story 
to the crew of the tug; they 
grumbled steadily at being obliged to make 
the long trip. From Skipper’s Flat to the 
entrance of the bay was fully five miles even 
at flood tide, and South Bank, where the 
scows were emptied, lay at least a mile be- 
yond the entrance. Six miles to dump a little 
mess of mud! 

On the way home the captain of the tug 
swung a bit off his course to humor a request 
from his passenger. For a time they ran close 
along the inner edge of the promontory. 
“Some salt hay there, I guess,” remarked the 
engineer, looking out of his starboard win- 
dow. “But the heft of the marsh is too low to 
cut.” 

The captain said the same thing. He had 
heard that years ago valuable salt hay had 
been cut there in plenty, but that lately the 
meadows had been sinking slowly and were 
hardly safe for horses any longer. It seemed 
that all that the meadows were good for now 
was duck shooting. 

Eddy roused himself and, studying the 
meadows attentively through his twinkling 
spectacles, began to ask questions. 

“Fond of ducking, are you?” asked the cap- 
tain tolerantly. 

But Eddy did not know that he was exactly 
fond of it; he was merely interested in the 
land. 

He did not linger aboard the tug after they 
got back to Skipper’s Flat but, rowing ashore, 
rode his bicycle to the town offices, where 
he asked Mr. Whidden, the clerk, whether he 
had a map of the salt meadows. Mr. Whidden 
brought out a roll of blue prints that had 
the individual holdings ruled off on them and 
that bore the names of the owners in white 
ink. Eddy chose one of the prints and pored 
over it for some minutes; the clerk stood 
smiling down at him. 

From the town offices Eddy rode along the 
main street; he stopped once to ask a pedes- 
trian where Levi Fowle’s house was. It proved 
to be not far off, and Eddy presently found 
himself in the front parlor of it, sitting in one 
of the Windsor chairs opposite Mr. Fowle, a 
dispirited bachelor of seventy years. 

Without beating about the bush Eddy told 
the reason for his visit. Would Mr. Fowle 
consider selling the sixty-acre block of salt 
meadow that lay east of the Plum Hills on 
the promontory? No, he was not acting for 
his uncle but for himself. Of course Mr. Dunn 
would do what was proper for a guardian to 
do in such cases, but it was his, Eddy’s, own 
money that would be used to buy the land if 
it could be bought. 

“Tf it’s salt hay you want, I’ve got better 
pieces,” said Mr. Fowle, looking at his visitor 
with some astonishment. “I don’t want to 
take advantage of you. That sixty acres is 
split right up the back by a guzzle, and a 
deep guzzle at that. There ain’t more’n twenty 
acres clear land.” 

“It’s the piece I want,” said Eddy suc- 
cinctly. “Can you give me a price on it?” 

“Why, I s’pose I might,” Mr. Fowle said, 
“but I guess your uncle will advise you to 
keep your money. I should say,—lemme see, 
—how’d a hundred dollars strike you? I dunno 
whether it’s worth that, and then again I 
dunno if it’s worth less. It’s a fair figger 
likely, but it beats me what you want it for.” 

“Can you give me something to show uncle 
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you offered it to me for that price?” asked 
Eddy, ignoring the old man’s curiosity. 

Having received a scrap of paper covered 
with Mr. Fowle’s crabbed handwriting, Eddy 
said good-by to his mystified host and started 
back to Jerry Bowles’s shanty. There he bor- 
rowed the old skiff and rowed out to the 
dredge, where the crew were enjoying dinner. 
They invited him to sit down and eat with 
them, but Eddy explained that he was too 
busy to eat. He wanted to know whether the 
foreman could spare him a moment for pri- 
vate conversation. 

The foreman said that he could and jocu- 
larly suggested that perhaps they had better 
row off a way in the skiff in order to be really 
safe from those long-eared listeners, the crew. 
As a matter of fact that is just what they did 
presently. The crew were astonished to see 
Eddy and the foreman row over to the tug, 
where they remained for some time. Later 
when the men “joshed” the foreman about 
the “peace conference” he said with an enig- 
matic smile, “If they’d had somebody in Paris 
as slick as that kid maybe they would have 
got something done sooner.” 

Eddy was unusually excited when he 
reached home. At first he declared that he was 
not hungry, but his aunt made him sit down 
to the dinner of fish chowder she had saved 
for him. He dropped his spoon, knocked over 
the salt shaker, replenished his cup of milk 
with ice water, said yes when he should have 
said no and finally upset his good aunt—fig- 
uratively speaking—completely. 

Mr. Dunn, overhearing her anxious ques- 
tions, strolled in from the sitting room with 
his plan of the cranberry bog in his ink- 
stained hand. “Is the boy feverish ?” he asked, 
looking apprehensively at Eddy’s flushed face. 

Eddy laid down his spoon. “No, uncle, but 
I’ve got a great scheme,” he said and, draw- 
ing forth Mr. Fowle’s scrap of paper, handed 
it to Mr. Dunn. “I want to take a hundred 
dollars of my money and buy that piece of 
salt marsh,” he added. 

“Is the boy crazy!” exclaimed Mrs. Dunn. 
She looked over her husband’s shoulder, and 
they read the paper together with growing 
consternation. 

Eddy was the calmest of the three now. 
“Tl tell you about it,” he said and in his 
direct way related his experiences of the past 
few days and the conclusion that he had 
reached. 

“My gracious!” cried his aunt, sinking into 
a chair and looking at her husband. 

Mr. Dunn dropped the plans of the cran- 
berry bog mechanically upon the table. “But, 
Eddy,” he began and then stopped to rub his 
chin. “It sounds—but I don’t know. Maybe— 
but we mustn’t be too precipitate.” 

Mrs. Dunn rose and left the room swiftly. 
In a moment she returned with her husband’s 
gray felt hat, which she placed somewhat 
emphatically and wrong side before upon his 
head. “Precipitate!” she said shrilly. “For 
once in our lives we’re going to be just that— 
with Eddy’s help. Now, John Dunn, you take 
a bee line to Levi Fowle’s, and don’t you 
come back without that deed in your pocket, 
signed and paid for.” 

“But, mother, oughtn’t we to talk this 
thing over —” 

The sentence remained unfinished, for John 
Dunn’s wife, followed by Eddy, led him 
firmly to the outer door, thrust both of them 
outside and bolted the door after them. She 
said as she did so that she would not admit 
them again until they had accomplished their 
business with Levi. 

Two hours later they returned. “Here it is, 
mother,” said Mr. Dunn, holding forth the 
deed with an air of tragic recklessness. “Ed- 
dy’s the owner of sixty acres of worthless salt 
marsh. I should have liked to talk it over 
first, but since we’ve put the cart before the 
horse we’ll try to make the best of our bar- 
gain.” 

“And how do you feel about it, Eddy?” 
asked Mrs. Dunn. 

“It’s just the thing, Aunt Martha,” replied 
her nephew. He removed his spectacles, 
breathed on the lenses and polished them with 
his handkerchief. “Let me have the deed, 
please. I’ve got time enough to row over to 
the dredge before they quit work. Might as 
well get everything fixed up right away.” 

When the tug took her next loaded scow in 
tow Tadpole Dunn occupied a place of honor 
by the side of her captain. Instead of the 
tedious, expensive trip to South Bank there 
was a short, mile run to the upper end of the 
promontory, where they made their way into 
a broad guzzle between banks of.oozy marsh. 
At the head of the creek the man on the 
scow pulled the lever, and as the bottom 
yawned the first load of mud dropped into 
the guzzle with a leaping of yellow geysers. 
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“This is something like,” said the captain as 
he gave the signal to reverse the engine. 
“Saves us a heap of time and we can dump 
right here all we'll dredge. But this creek 
won’t be nothing but a mud flat when we get 
through.” 

“That’s what I want it to be,” said Eddy 
calmly. 

In almost no time at all word of Eddy’s 
extraordinary proceedings had spread from 
one end of Fenville to the other, and when he 
stopped at the village store again all conver- 
sation ceased and the loiterers gazed at him 
curiously. Even Mr. Turner was silent as he 
waited upon him, but when he had tied 
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Chapter Five 
How Mr. Wyan was mourned 


ISPATCHES were sent to every point 
that Mr. Wyan might have reached, but 
they brought no reassuring answer. 

“He must be dead,” said Mr. Cree. “There 
ain’t the slightest doubt of it in my mind, 
cause, if he wa’n’t dead, he’d come back or 
send word to stop sending dispatches. It costs 


money to do that, and John Wyan ain’t going. 


to have his money spent so while he’s alive.” 

That opinion was general; and on Friday 
afternoon search parties, stimulated by the 
reward that Mrs. Wyan had offered for the 
body, turned their attention to Seven Mile 
Creek, which still was raging and causing 
havoc with bridges and crops. 

On Saturday Mrs. Wyan sent for Nora to 
come to her. George brought a horse for her 
to ride, and the two followed the mountain 
trail; the lower road was washed away. 
George was quiet, and Nora wondered 
whether the probable death of his father 
were troubling him. Just before they reached 
the house he suddenly spoke. “Miss Dale,” 
he said, “there’s no doubt among us that my 
father is dead, and mother wants to get the 
girls mourning, you know—black dresses and 
things. But the girls don’t want them, and 
ma would like to talk to you about it.” 

“Why don’t they want them, George?” 
asked Nora, looking steadily at his sober 
face. 

George hesitated. “You'll think we’re 
heathenish,” he replied at last, “but you know 
how hard pa was with us, Miss Dale.” 

“Why, George!” exclaimed Nora, shocked. 
“He was your father, and we all have our 
faults.” 

“I know we have,” replied the boy in a low 
voice, “but if ever I treat anyone the way my 
father has always treated us, I shan’t expect 
them to grieve over me when I’m dead. We’ve 
been havin’ it worse than ever lately. I’m 
afraid I brought it on by having you ask pa 
about giving the girls music lessons; anyway 
he seemed lots harder to please; and I sup- 
pose you’ve noticed that May has been 
absent from school a good deal the last two 
weeks.” 

Nora nodded, and George continued, “She 
was helpin’ ma make soap. Along with 
everything ma always made her own soap. 
Pa told May to stay and help her. Then one 
day a calf tipped over a pail of milk. It 
wasn’t May’s fault, but pa abused her for it 
and told her she didn’t earn her salt. May 
packed up a few of her rags and was plan- 
ning to run away. It won’t be necessary now, 
for mother will give her a chance.” 

Nora was silent, and presently George burst 
forth again: “I know you think I’m awful, 
Miss Dale, and I don’t want you to believe 
that I talk to everyone this way. I don’t let 
folks talk to me about my father either. But 
you’ve lived with us and have seen a lot 
for yourself.” 

“We should speak gently of the dead, 
George,” Nora said in a faltering voice. 

“I know—I know,” answered George; “but 
I don’t think you understand just how I 
feel, Miss Dale. I’m not hating my father, 
dead or alive. I never wished him harm even 
when he acted the worst. I only wanted to 
get older so I could make things more com- 
fortable for the folks. And I can’t help seeing 
that they will have things easier now.” 

Mrs. Wyan met them at the door and took 
both of Nora’s hands affectionately. “Oh, my 
dear!” she exclaimed. “I am so glad to see 
you; seems like I can talk about John to you. 
You and him always got along so nice, and 
you saw his good points; some of our neigh- 
bors only saw his faults,” 

hough Mrs. Wyan’s eyes were red with 
Weeping, Nora observed an_ indescribable 
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the various purchases into a knobby parcel 
he placed his arms conceitedly akimbo and 
observed, “I hear you bought up Levi Fowle’s 
old duck meadow, Eddy. Going in for some 
gunning, eh? Folks say you’ve given the 
dredge company leave to dump there. Don’t 
you know better than that, my boy? Fill up 
that guzzle and you won’t get nary a duck in 
that quarter.” 

“T’m after clams, not ducks,” replied Eddy, 
tucking the parcel under his arm. 

“How’s that?” asked Mr. Turner after a 
moment’s pause of bewilderment. 

“There weren’t any clam beds left, so I had 
to build one,” explained Eddy, moving toward 
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“ That’s just what I want, a good business education,” he said eagerly 


change in manner; she had acquired a kind 
of gentle dignity and repose of manner. 

Later Mrs. Wyan said, “Now, Miss Nora, 
I do want you to use your influence on these 
girls and get them to wear black out of 
respect for their pa. I wanted to get some 
goods and make their dresses, but they say 
they won’t wear black.” 

“How is this, girls?” asked Nora. 

May’s face became crimson, but Grace an- 
swered defiantly, “It may seem horrid to 
you, Miss Dale, but May and I ain’t hypo- 
crites, and we ain’t going to wear mourning 
for pa, because everybody knows he never 
cared anything about us. Why should we 
wear black for him ?” 

“IT need a new dress bad enough,” added 
May, “but I don’t want a black one; and if 
ma is so anxious to show respect for pa, she 
won’t get us any dresses. That would please 
him the most.” 

“Now that’s just the way they talk,” cried 
Mrs. Wyan. “Of course I can’t deny their pa 
was a little close, but he always provided 
for ’em, and they needn’t hate him, now he’s 
dead.” 

“T don’t hate him, ma. I’d bring him back if 
I could, for your sake; but I don’t feel like 
wearin’ mourning.” May spoke with quiet 
determination, and’ with a little gesture of 
despair Mrs. Wyan turned to Nora. 

“You talk to them, Miss Nora,” she pleaded 
and left the three girls by themselves. 

“There’s no use to talk about it,” declared 
May when her mother had left the room. 
“You know how pa always has treated us 
and that we never had anything from him but 
hard words and hard work. Everyone in this 
part of the country knows it, and everyone 
has always either pitied us or made fun of 
us. The way pa’s raised us has been the talk 
of the county. Now what will folks say if we 
rig out in mourning for him?” 

“I know what they will say,” said Grace. 
“We overheard some of the neighbors talkin’ 
about this very thing yesterday, and that’s 
why we are determined not to wear black; 
but we didn’t want to tell ma what we’d 
heard. Ma will spend enough money so we 
can live like other folks and have a chance 
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the door. “You told me there was more flat 
going out than there was making, and that 
gave me an idea. It’s all right, Mr. Turner, 
and thank you. The mud in those scows is 
chock-full of clams, and half of ’em are full- 
grown. So I shan’t have to wait long before 
I can be digging my own flat.” 

As the door closed behind the boy every 
man in the store moved simultaneously to the 
front window and flattened his nose against 
it. They watched him place the parcel in the 
carrier on the bicycle and then pedal away. 
“By gum!” ejaculated Mr. Turner, breaking 
the awed silence. “That young shaver’ll own 
free and clear more clam flat than any eight 
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to be somebody. Do you really 
think we ought to mourn for 
pa, Miss Dale?” 

Nora did not know what to 
say. The girls’ attitude was not 
what it should have been; yet 
she knew that some of their 
bitterness was justified; and 
no doubt the criticism of the 
neighbors had aggravated their resentment. 
“For your mother’s sake, girls,” she said at 
last. “It will please her. Can’t you overlook 
the neighbors’ gossip and do it for your 
mother ?” 

May’s face softened. “We might do it to 
please ma,” she said. “She has had little 
enough pleasure as everyone knows.” 

“Yes, we might do it just to please her,” 
Grace agreed rather reluctantly, “but what 
I hate is to act two-faced. No one will believe 
we really are mourning. Everyone will say, 
‘Just look at those girls; their father never 
cared anything for them.’ Oh, well, it'll be 
a new dress, and I’m sure I won’t know how 
to act with one on.” 

Afterwards Mrs. Wyan said to Nora, “It 
almost breaks my heart to have the children 
take their father’s death so cool. John made 
a mistake by bein’ so close with his money. 
You see we were so poor when we began 
housekeepin’ he just had to scrimp and save 
every way to get a start; then it seemed to 
become second nature to him, and he hated 
to spend one cent that wasn’t really neces- 
sary. The children ain’t had a chance for 
schooling like others, and they feel bitter 
about it.” 

“Well, they are young enough to remedy 
that,” said Nora. 

“Yes, and I’m going to see that they have 
a chance, now I can handle the money,” Mrs. 
Wyan declared, and her face brightened. 

“You’re going to get me a little wagon, 
ain’t you, ma?” asked Frank, who was lean- 
ing against his mother’s knee. 

“Oh, hush, Frankie!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wyan. “Don’t ask for foolish things; I 
shouldn’t feel right to waste your pa’s money. 
Run on, sonny, and feed the chickens.” 

When Frank had gone she continued, 
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of us put together. Right under our face and 
eyes! And they mean to say his name is 
Dunn!” 

Conversation was inadequate after that. 
One by one the various idlers seemed to recol- 
lect some business at home and drifted off 
Mr. Turner did not notice that they had gone. 
He was unusually thoughtful. After rubbing 
his chin reflectively for some time he began 
suddenly to move about his store. He tidied 
up the disordered counters, transferred signs 
to places where customers would see them at 
once and made other long-postponed little 
touches here and there that were calculated 
to stimulate trade. 


Sy Katherine M. 
Harbaugh 


“When I am dead I don’t want the children 
to feel about me as they do about poor John. 
I know I'll feel almost wicked at first to 
spend the money he left, but I helped him to 
make it.” She looked out of the window over 
the valley, but Nora could see that in her 
mind she was really looking back over the 
years of her married life. After a little silence 
she said, “We toiled and slaved along together 
and were happy as could be until we got a 
start; and then John began to make money 
hand over fist and went to worshipin’ it. But 
we were happy in the old days when we were 
so poor.” She sighed and wiped away a tear. 

George came in and sat down by her side. 
“You'll have to hire a foreman, ma, to look 
after the business. It’s nearly time for the 
round-up, and some one’ll have to be the 
head of it and keep track of the cattle.” 

“T thought you could take your father’s 
place and look after the stock, George.” 

“I’m not capable,” said George quietly. “I 
can dq the work, but I haven’t education 
enough to run any big business. Miss Dale 
knows that. Pa didn’t have much book learn- 
ing, but he got his experience as he went 
along, and he always kept me at the drudg- 
ery work. I don’t know about shipping or 
selling stock or managing a ranch.” 

Mrs. Wyan logked distressed. “I don’t like 
to put everything in a stranger’s 
hands. There’s quite a lot of 
cash to handle, and I don’t 
know who to trust. Don’t you 
think George could get along, 
Miss Dale?” 

“George can learn a great deal 
in a few months if he will apply 
himself,” replied Nora, “but it 
seems to me you ought to get 
some dependable man for the 
present. If George could keep 
on with his studies and take a 
commercial course such as a business college 
gives he would be more competent to help 
you.” 

After some discussion Mrs. Wyan agreed to 
the proposal, and George’s face glowed with 
enthusiasm. “That’s just what I want, a good 
business education,” he said eagerly. “I never 
wanted to be a professor or a parson, but I 
should like to be a good manager and know 
how to keep my own books. Then if I make 
any money I’ll know how to spend it,” he 
added in a lower tone. 

The family passed the day in talking over 
the future. Mrs. Wyan said that she could 
not leave the ranch; but she proposed to have 
the old cabin torn down and a neat cottage 
erected in place of it. “I don’t see how I can 
send all my children away to school, I shall 
be so lonely,” she said to Nora. “Why 
couldn’t I get books and a piano and hire you 
to stay here and teach them at home?” 

“T don’t believe that would be wise,” Nora 
replied dubiously. 

“But why not? They study so good for 

ou.” 

“T think if they were working in classes 
with a number of others they would do 
better. They would have experienced teachers 
too and many other advantages.” 

“Maybe you're right,” admitted Mrs. 
Wyan, “but there ain’t anyone I’d rather 
have teach them than you, Miss Nora, for 
John thought a lot of you. I believe he’d like 
the idea.” 

Toward evening the sun came out warm 
and bright, and Nora, wishing to be alone for 
a while, decided to take a walk while the 
children were doing their chores. 

“Better be careful; you'll stick fast in the 
mud, Miss Dale,” George warned her. 

“Tm going up on the mountain where 
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there’s more gravel and none of this clay,” 
Nora answered. “I'll be all right there.” 

“Well, if you go over on Gold Hill you 
want to look out for the shaft holes. You 
know they had a gold excitement up here ten 
years ago, and Gold Hill is covered with 
prospect holes.” 

“T'll be careful,” Nora promised him. “Per- 
haps I’ll find some of the gold nuggets the 
prospectors overlooked.” 

“Bring me one for a stick pin,” George 
said banteringly. 

Nora had not intended to go anywhere in 
particular, but George’s words made her de- 
cide to look at Gold Hill, which people had 
frequently pointed out to her. She had heard 
some interesting stories of the lively times 
when miners had flocked into the place only 
to be disappointed; for, although there was 
gold in the hill it was not there in sufficient 
quantities to pay for working. . 

“Seems to me most of the trouble in the 
world comes from gold,” mused Nora. “Folks 
have either too much or too little. Mamma 
and I have too little; so we have to be sepa- 
rated. Mr. Wyan had too much,—or rather 
he thought too much of it,—and his children 
turned against him. I wonder whether he sees 
his mistake now and wishes he had done 
differently ? It seems awful for his children to 
be so indifferent, but now that he’s gone their 
future certainly looks brighter than it looked 
before.” 

Nora had thought that it was not more 
than a mile to Gold Hill, but in the moun- 
tains you cannot trust the eye to measure dis- 
tances. It was sunset when. she reached the 
foot of the hill. There she paused and looked 
upward. Gold Hill was dome-shaped at the 
summit and except for a scattered growth 
of white pine was almost bare of timber. 
The sides were literally honeycombed with 
prospect holes that varied in depth from ten 
to a hundred feet. Among them were the 
ruins of a few log shacks, and heaps of bat- 
tered and rusty tin cans marked the site of 
the old camps. Nora ascended part way and 
peered into several of the dark holes, but, 
finding nothing of interest, she decided to 
retrace her steps. She sat down to rest for a 
few moments before starting. 

The sun had sunk behind Old Baldy Moun- 
tain, and the valley looked gloomy in the 
twilight. No house was in sight and no living 
creature relieved the desolate aspect of the 
scene. The tall pine trees round her caught 
the wind in their branches and murmured 
plaintively. A sudden nervousness that was as 
unusual as is was unpleasant seized on Nora; 
the solitude oppressed and frightened her. 
She started up with a strong desire to leave 
the spot; she wanted to hear human voices 
again. But before she had gone a dozen steps 
on her way she heard a strange sound that 
made her think of some one in pain. 

Nora did not believe in ghosts. Yet in 
that deserted place in the gathering gloom 
and with her nerves already strained by the 
day’s experiences she suddenly became panic- 
stricken, and, quivering with unreasoning 
terror, she fled from the spot. She knew that 
she had not imagined that dismal wail, and 
she was convinced that no human being had 
made it. Yet it had not sounded like the cry 
of an animal; it was uncanny. 

She had not gone many yards in her 
frantic flight before she paused to take breath, 
and then she felt suddenly ashamed of her 
terror. “Now, Nora Dale,” she said to herself 
severely, “you know quite well that either 
you heard that noise or you didn’t; and if 
you did, it was your plain duty to see what 
it was instead of running like a wild girl. 
Nora Dale, I’m ashamed of you.” 

After a few minutes Nora felt more like 
herself. “Now,” she said resolutely, “back I 
go and find out what that noise was. If 
I don’t, I'll always know I’m a coward.” 

It was not a pleasant task that she had set 
herself, for, although no wild animals were 
known to frequent the hill, farther back in 
the mountains there were wildcats, cougars 
and bears, and thoughts of them intruded on 
her mind. “Perhaps I ought to go back and 
get George and the girls,” she said to herself, 
“but I’m ashamed to tell them I ran away 
without first finding something to run away 
from.” 

Her heart was beating uncomfortably fast, 
and the boulders and stumps became fear- 
some shapes in the twilight. On reaching the 
spot whence she had fied, she stopped and 
listened intently. She heard nothing except 
the plaintive whisper of the pine trees. 
“Hello!” she called tremulously, but all was 
silent. 

She called again, this time louder. Immedi- 
ately she was startled by hearing the same 
sound that had frightened her at first. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE Philippine Islands are often referred 

to as a cluster of pearls spread out on 

the sparkling breast of the Pacific Ocean. 
To those who have seen the lovely green of 
their palm-fringed coasts, the tropical foliage 
of their river banks, the beautiful waterfalls, 
the quaint streets lined with nipa shacks and 
the charming old Spanish cathedrals that 
may be found in many of the provinces, the 
figure of speech seems wholly inadequate. 

Developing the Philippines is America’s 
greatest colonial experiment. Some have said 
that when the United States embarked on its 
colonial policy it abandoned the traditional 
principles of freedom and justice that were 
a heritage of the fathers. The statement is 
unfair; what it really did was to see its duty 
and to step forward unselfishly to fulfill it. 
It rescued the Filipino people from the tyran- 
nical rule of Spain, from years of civil war 
and anarchy and from probable exploitation 
by some other foreign power. The short 
period of American rule in the islands has 
been a notable example of what a nation, 
actuated by the desire to increase the pros- 
perity and welfare of a backward people, 
can accomplish. No other government has 
ever given a people who were as far inferior 
in development so beneficent and generous 
an administration as the United States has 
extended to the islands. 

Really to understand the great progress in 
the Philippines since the American occupation 
it is necessary to know something of the 
geography, the people, the history and the 
conditions that existed before the United 
States took the islands under its control. The 
Philippines lie in the torrid zone between 
the fifth and the twentieth parallel of north 
latitude; the climate therefore is tropical and 
subtropical. The average teraperature in the 
neighborhood of Manila is 83° or 84° for all 
the year round, but seldom reaches what 
could be called intense heat. The air is re- 
laxing and even enervating. The months of 
November, December, January and February 
are almost ideal. In April and May, which 
are the hottest months, the Americans are 
likely to find the heat somewhat oppressive 
and seek the higher altitudes of the mountain 
provinces. Even during that time of the year, 
however, in many places in the islands there 
are frequent breezes that keep those spots 
much cooler and more pleasant than many of 
our American cities are in the summer time. 
During the other months there is likely to be 
considerable rainfall. It reaches two hundred 
and fifty inches a year in some parts of the 
islands. The climate is delightful and restful, 
but too warm to be stimulating. 


WHERE MAGELLAN LANDED 


HE archipelago contains several thousand 
islands that range in size from a rock or a 
coral reef barely protruding from the water 
to the two great islands of Luzon and Min- 
danao in the north and south respectively, 
each of which has an area of perhaps forty 
thousand square miles. In the total area of 
115,000 square miles there are nine large 
islands besides Mindanao and Luzon. An 
experience to remember is to sit on the deck 
of a little interisland steamer in 
the light of a full tropical moon 
and look over the green sea at 
islands of all sizes, with ridges 
lined with rows of palm trees 
and beaches of glistening sand, 
gliding slowly by. Mountains, 
heavily forested with tropical 
trees that make beautiful hard 
woods, take up a great part of 
the interior of the islands. The river valleys, 
since the islands themselves are small, are 
none of them large, but the wide stretches 
into which many of them have spread and 
the broad, sloping coastal plains make up 
some of the most fertile land in the world. 
The aboriginal inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines were a race of small black people known 
as Negritos. They were only four to four and 
a half feet in height and were weak not only 
in body but in intellect. Many centuries ago 
there were two migrations of brown, or 
Malay, people into the islands. They came, it 
is supposed, from the southwest by way of 
Borneo and had lived on the Malay Peninsula 
and on the islands that are now the Dutch 
East Indies. The first migration drove the 
Negritos back into the wilderness of the 
mountains, and there a few of them still 
exist by hunting, fishing, digging roots and 
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picking berries. Their number is now negli- 
gible, and they are rapidly dying out. Then 
the second invasion of Malays drove the 
people of the first migration into the high- 
lands much as they themselves had driven 
the Negritos. And, whereas the later comers 
settled down to live on the broad coastal 
plains and in the fertile valleys, the people of 
the first migration became the so-called wild 
tribes of the Philippines—the Ifugaos, the 
Igorrotes, and so on. The people that settled 
in the lowlands led a quiet, agricultural life 
and for diversion carried on warfare with 
neighboring tribes. During that period Chi- 
nese junks carried on commerce with the 
islands; as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury a Chinese trader spoke of Manila as a 
prosperous trade centre. : 

In the spring of 1521 Magellan on the first 
journey round the world discovered the 
Philippines. After the long voyage across the 
Pacific his thirsty and half-famished crew 
‘were delighted with the fair land and re- 
mained there for several months. In Cebu a 
monument now marks the spot where Magel- 
lan first landed. Though he claimed the 
islands and the natives as part of the domin- 
ion of the great Spanish Empire, Spain did 
nothing toward colonizing them until half a 
century later. In 1571 Legaspi had in the Phil- 
ippines a force of some four hundred men and 
subdued many of the natives who were living 
in the river valleys and on the coastal plains. 


THE SWORD AND THE CROSS 


HE leading conquistadores established 

haciendas, or plantations, introduced a 
system of peonage and virtually enslaved the 
people. Priests accompanied the conquista- 
dores and bore the cross wherever the sword 
had blazed the way. In all the districts in 
which they could live in safety 
they formed parishes and began 
to spread Catholicism among 
the natives. But though the — 
Spanish administered the islands 
as a colonial possession for 
more than three centuries, they 
did consciously nothing to im- 
prove the condition of the 
people besides converting them 
to their faith. There were a number of by- 
products from their régime, such as the ces- 
sation of intertribal wars among the people 
they ruled, an extension of trade and the 
leavening of the mass by a little education. 

After we had taken the Philippines in the 
war with Spain and had paid that country 
twenty million dollars to renounce all of its 
rights in the archipelago, we set on foot our 
colonial policy, which had as its foremost aim 
the welfare of the natives—something unique 
in the history of colonization. Many difficult 
problems confronted us. What with the Span- 
ish on the one hand and the Chinese on the 
other, a class of people of mixed blood had 
grown up in the large cities and in those 
provinces which were easiest to reach. The 
mestizos, as the people of mixed stock are 
called, proved to be generally superior to the 
natives; the Chinese mestizos usually had 
great stamina and keenness, and the Spanish 
mestizos were more intelligent. Besides the 
several million Filipinos who lived on the 
coastal plains and in the cities, most of whom 
had felt the impress of peonage, there were in 
the highlands and in the less open areas a 
great number of wild tribes comprising the 
remnants of the first migration that the Span- 
ish had never conquered; among those wild 
elements even the priests had not dared to 
work. Those in the mountains of Luzon and 
on the islands of Mindoro and Palawan num- 
bered perhaps half a million and were divided 
into eighty tribes, many of which had differ- 
ent customs and languages and carried on in- 
cessant warfare among themselves. 

A fierce people called Moros, whom the 
Spaniards had hardly ventured to approach, 
inhabited the Sulu Archipelago and part of 
the great island of Mindanao in the south, 
and savages of various tribes occupied the 
eastern half of the island. Some time before 
the year 1400 a Mohammedan missionary 
had come to Jolo, the largest island in the 
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Sulu group, and converted the natives to 
Mohammedanism. In time that religion spread 
over a considerable area. The Moros had a 
kingdom, and the Sultan of Sulu was at the 
head of it. The capital was at Jolo, and since 
Moros believed that they stored up virtue by 
killing Christians the inhabitants of the other 
islands, known as “Christian peoples,” lived 
in great fear of them. The Moros numbered 
perhaps a third of a million and with the 
half million that belonged to the wild tribes 
occupied almost half the area of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago. 

When the United States decided to carry 
Western civilization to the Filipino people— 
to establish a stable government in the 
islands, to bring the many diverse peoples 
into unity, to eliminate tribal and religious 
prejudices and to replace ignorance with 
education—let us hope it did not intend to 
use half-hearted measures or to stop when 
the work was but partly done. 

During the twenty-three years of American 
occupation the Philippines, many of which 
formerly were unwholesome, fever-breeding 
islands inhabited by an enervated, illiterate 
people, have become a healthful, prosperous 
archipelago with a thriving agriculture and 
commerce. Irrigation projects have been put 
on foot, and many areas that were uncul- 
tivated during the Spanish occupation have 
been turned into great fertile plantations that 
produce rice, some of the finest hemp and 
cocoanuts in the world and also large quan- 
tities of sugar and tobacco. Great territories 
that the church had held were bought by the 
government and sold on easy terms to those 
people-who were occupying them as tenants. 
Thus the land went to the peasants by the 
most peaceful means. Large areas on some of 
the most fertile coastal plains in the world 
that no one had cultivated because of the 
difficulties of transportation or the fierceness 
of neighboring tribes have been opened for 
colonization, so that people of the more 
crowded districts can move to them. Whereas 
during the Spanish occupation there were 
only a few small boats that ran uncertainly 
between the islands, there are now many 
interisland steamship lines that run ships on 
regular schedules and furnish adequate trans- 
portation to all parts of the archipelago. 

Manila and several other of the large 
ports such as Cebu, Zamboanga and Iloilo 
are now beautiful modern cities. The old 
Spanish forts and cathedrals add to their 
picturesque appearance, and the native quar- 
ters with their streets of nipa shacks are in 
striking contrast with the loveliness of the 
public parks and gardens and the new Amer- 
ican buildings. Manila has good streets, elec- 
tric lights, street railways and an excellent 
sewage and water system. 


AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


oe. the Spanish had only a few 
schools in the parishes,—and those were 
exclusively for training boys for the priest- 
hood,—there are now scores of modern school 
buildings scattered throughout the islands in 
all the provinces; many of them 
are in the most remote sections. 
Many hundred American 
school-teachers came over at 
first, but during the past few 
years they have largely been re- 
placed by Filipinos. In the year 
1920 almost seven hundred thou- 
sand children enjoyed the ad- 
vantages that the schools offered. 
During Spanish times a white man did 
not dare set foot on almost half the archi- 
pelago, for wild tribes overran it. The Amer- 
icans gradually brought the districts, most of 
which were in the highlands or in little-fre- 
quented places, under control and established 
law and order throughout them, so that now 
it is safe to travel in any part of the islands. 
Many of the tribes that spent much of their 
time in fighting have now turned to more 
peaceful pursuits and have extended their 
agricultural activities. Their children are go- 
ing to school and growing up with advan- 
tages that their parents never dreamed of. 
One of the most important factors in has- 
tening progress in the Philippines has been 
the roads. The Americans established a great 
programme of road building and carried it 
forward for many years, until now the 
finest system of roads in the Orient connects 
most of the important points. In Luzon it 
is possible to go from the palm-fringed 
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coastal plains up into the pine-clad moun- 
tains of the central part by one of the most 
picturesque routes imaginable; within a few 
hours after you leave the tropical climate 
you are in the temperate, invigorating atmos- 
phere of Baguio. Many roads have been 
extended into the provinces, and even the 
less populous and less productive regions 
that the roads have not yet reached have 
numerous trails running through them and 
therefore are accessible. 

Under the rule of Spain the ordinary Fili- 
pino spent his life in laboring as a peon on 
one of the big haciendas; or, if he was 
independent, he cultivated his acre or two 
of land and raised enough food to feed his 
family. He had no incentive to do more, for 
the local officials and the priests saw that all 
his surplus was confiscated in one way or 
another. He was confined to his little village 
and had virtually no chance to see or to know 
anything else. There were a few poor roads 
and some small wretched interisland steamers 
or sailing boats, but the ordinary Filipino had 
no money with which to travel, for he could 
not receive proper pay for his labor or his 
produce. His squalid village probably con- 
tained nothing except nipa shacks like his 
own and perhaps a few shops and a cathedral. 
The only amusements he had were an occa- 
sional fiesta and numerous cockfights. 


LIFE IN THE VILLAGES 


HE life of almost every inhabitant of the 

islands has changed since the Americans 
took control of them. The villages that at 
first were isolated communities situated per- 
haps near fever-breeding swamps are now on 
the main highways, and some of 
them are prosperous seaports. 
Truck lines and stage lines came 
with the building of the roads; 
the development of the archi- 
pelago has not had to await the 
coming of railways. 

Each “tao,” as the ordinary 
Filipino is called, if he does not 
already have his own little plot 
of ground, can obtain the grant of a few acres 
in the fertile region of one of the less developed 
islands. Or, if he cares to work for wages, he 
can usually find employment and receive good 
pay. Now a splendid highway of pounded 
coral, stretching out into the distance like a 
white ribbon and shaded with a green canopy 
of palms, runs through his village and per- 
haps by his house. Auto stages are running up 
and down the road every few minutes. He 
can step out with his bundle of hemp or his 
bag of copra, or dried cocoanut meat, board 
the next passenger truck and be whizzed away 
to a large neighboring town. There he may 
enter a Chinese store—for the Chinese control 
almost the whole retail trade of the islands— 
and bargain with the merchant to buy his 
produce; then in turn he may purchase some 
of the many foreign articles that he sees on the 
shelves. His wife may accompany him, and 
they will go shopping in the provincial mar- 
ket places, where everything that the people 
of the district produce is sold. The Filipino 
and his wife will meet their friends there and 
gossip with them; at night they may go to 
the cinema. 

But regardless of progress in agriculture 
and in commerce the domestic life of the 
ordinary Filipino family has not been greatly 
improved. The people still live in the one or 
two rooms of their nipa shacks, which are 
mounted on stilts about six feet above the 
ground. The custom of closing all the win- 
dows and doors at night and covering the 
head for fear of the evil spirits in the night 
air—a survival of beliefs from the malaria- 





infested days—is being somewhat overcome. 


by teaching the children in the schools the 
injurious effect of the habit. The Filipino 
man still gets his main enjoyment from the 
cockfights, and the woman still washes her 
clothes in the stream near her house. One 
remarkable thing about many of the house- 
holds in the nipa shacks is that they contain 
a phonograph. The Filipinos’ great love for 
music has led many of them to buy phono- 
graphs; sometimes there is scarcely any other 
modern article in the house. It seems odd 
when you are riding at evening along a road 
lined with nipa shacks to hear the sound of 
modern dance music rolling out of one of 
them. The young Filipino loves to dress. He 
will skimp on meals so that he may wear 
highly colored silk shirts, neckties and hosiery 
and be the veritable dandy of his school or 
his village. “White-collar” jobs are also in as 
much demand among them as among the 
Latin Americans. 

In Spanish days the Filipino children 
played round their nipa shacks in the un- 
healthful villages until they were old enough 
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to work. Then the only thing that the boys 
could do was to hire out to a big landowner 
who would loan them enough money to buy 
tools. After that they were in his power and 
could not leave him. When they reached the 
age of marriage—that is, when they were 
fourteen or fifteen years old—they would 
borrow more money with which to get a wife 
and in doing so would probably become so 
heavily indebted that they could not free 
themselves during their lifetime. Now the 
young people must go to school for several 
years. English is the language of instruction, 
and they learn something of the same sub- 
jects as young Americans learn. They have 
playgrounds and athletic fields and have 
really taken up American sports in a truly 
remarkable way. They make good baseball 
and basket-ball players and are successful at 
tennis and boxing. Athletics are doing them a 
great deal of good physically, for, like most 
peoples who live in the tropics, the Filipinos 
do not have strong bodies. The boys who 
show aptitude at their studies can go on 
through high school and then enter the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines at Manila. They 
may choose almost any career they wish. In 
different parts of the islands there are many 
agricultural and industrial schools that they 
can attend. There are also commercial schools 
and a forestry school. The Philippine gov- 
ernment has founded several hundred schol- 
arships to be used in American universities, 
and the boys who show the most promise 
may take advantage of them and prepare 
themselves to be doctors, business men, law- 
yers or whatever they desire. The Filipino 
girls also have the advantages of education, 
and for that reason women are regarded with 
more respect than formerly; for it must 
be remembered that the Philippines are an 
Oriental and Malay country. 

The policy has been to put the Filipinos 
into all the governmental positions, and now 
there are only a few Americans left in the 
service. Sometimes the replacement has been 
too rapid; many of the Filipinos have been 
trained only in the routine jobs and do not 
know enough about administration in general 
to carry out their work properly and effi- 
ciently. There is a similar situation in the 
schools; few American teachers are left in 
the service, and many of the Filipino teachers 
have not had sufficient education to fulfill the 
requirements of their positions. 

A representative government similar to the 
parliamentary system that we are familiar 
with has now been in operation in the islands 
for several years. There are two chambers, 
an upper and a lower house, the members 
of which are elected by manhood suffrage. 
Those two bodies are responsible for all the 
legislation that concerns the home affairs 
of the islands. The powers of the Governors 
General, appointed by the President of the 
United States, are the veto of legislation, 
the appointment of civil employees (a civil 
service has been installed), power of pardon 
and removal under certain rules, and so 
forth. In the most important points, espe- 
cially in the affairs that affect only their 
domestic policies, the Philippines are, except 
for the restraining hand of the Governor- 
General and the auditors and the personal 
influence of a few Americans in some of 
the departments, virtually self-governing. 
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LADYLIKE EMPLOYMENT 


Ss $y, Laura Carol Blood © 


HE Ross family were seated in council 
round the fireplace in the library. Mar- 
garet, with her hands clasping her knees, 
was leaning forward from the depths of a 
big chair and was studying her mother’s face 
anxiously. In her father’s eyes she had found 
good-humored indulgence and a great deal of 
pride, but her mother looked worried and 
perplexed. 

“If this is what college does to you —” she 
began half impatiently. 

“But, mother,” Margaret interrupted her, 
“TI must take it! I’ve accepted it! And every 
Hillyer Hall freshman is going to work this 
summer. We’ve pledged ourselves. There’s 
Mary Robertson, whose father is president 
of the Elmview Trust Company, and Frances 
Marshall, whose —” 

“But why?” Mrs. Ross interrupted her 
daughter in turn. 

“Well, last March,” Margaret explained, 
“Miss Grant got us freshmen to give a party 
to a club of industrial girls, but the party 
wasn’t exactly successful. We thought the 
girls would be pleased; but only a few came, 
and those who did come just wouldn’t have a 
good time! We tried to be so nice to them too. 
They resented almost everything we said or 
did. We didn’t mean to be condescending, 
but perhaps we were—just a wee bit. After- 
wards when we talked it over with Dean 
Forsythe she told us the failure was owing 
to a lack of understanding on both sides, and 
that, if we Hillyer Hall girls would go to 
work,—hold down jobs for a few months,— 
we would understand working girls better. 
That advice gave us our idea. We held a 
meeting and resolved to do as the dean had 
suggested. Mary talked, and you know how 
enthusiastic about anything she can make 
you feel! And,” Margaret concluded some- 
what petulantly, “some of the girls have 
already gone to work in factories; so I think 
you ought to let me take this position.” 

Mr. Ross picked up the Daily Star to read 
once more the advertisement that his daugh- 
ter had answered; it was for the position of 
evening custodian for the reading room at the 
Fuller Street Library. “As Margaret says,” 
he remarked dryly, “it might be worse. A 
library certainly is better than a factory.” 

“But the Fuller Street Branch is in the 
very worst part of town,” Mrs. Ross ob- 
jected. 

“James or I could always be there at nine 
o’clock to bring her home,” her husband 
replied. “It seems,” he added and chuckled, 
“she’s already answered the advertisement 
and has the job. I think we might let her try 
it, mother.” 

Margaret rushed to the arm of her father’s 
chair and half smothered him in an ecstatic 
embrace. Mrs. Ross was not so easy to win 
over; but eventually she consented, though 
somewhat reluctantly. 

In order to receive her instructions Mar- 
garet went to the Fuller Street Library the 
following evening half an hour before six 
o’clock, the time when she was supposed to 
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begin work. She was confident and serene. 
“What an adorable room!” she cried to Miss 
Ainslie, the head of the periodical depart- 
ment. “Working here is going to be fun! I 
believe I was born to be a librarian; I just 
love to read!” 

Miss Ainslie did not seem to share 
Margaret’s enthusiasm. “H’m, very interest- 
ing,” she said, “but we shall see. Now, the 
magazines are arranged in alphabetical order 
on their racks and this index will show 
you where you will find each of them. You 
are expected to keep the room straightened 
and to satisfy all requests as far as possible. 
If a question that you cannot answer comes 
up, telephone to the reference room. Watch 
sharply for persons who try to clip. But 
here! I have it all written out. You may as 
well read this while I straighten my desk.” 

She handed Margaret a typewritten pam- 
phlet headed Rules and Regulations for Eve- 
ning Custodians. Margaret settled herself 
importantly in a swivel chair and read: 

“Rule 1. Keep all magazines and papers 
in their respective places when not in use.” 
That would be easy, she thought. 

“Rule 2. Should you discover anyone 
clipping from a magazine or paper send 
quietly for a policeman.” A policeman! Was 
it so serious as that? 

“Rule 3. Should any reader go to sleep 
wake him up. Remind him as courteously as 
possible that the reading room is not a dor- 
mitory.” “How extraordinary,” gasped Mar- 
garet to herself. 

“Rule 4. See that no man wears his hat in 
the room. Be polite but firm.” Could Miss 
Ainslie be enjoying a quiet little joke? One 
surreptitious glance at her, plain, practical 
and efficient, dispelled the suspicion. 

“Rule 5. Never argue with an intoxicated 
man. Ring for the janitor or for the night 
watchman.” Margaret shivered, and little 
worried wrinkles gathered between her eyes. 

“Rule 6. In case of fits get the patient up 
on one of the tables flat on his back, insert 
a pencil between his teeth —” 

Margaret dropped the pamphlet. “Miss 
Ainslie,” she said falteringly, “has anyone 
really had a fit here?” 

“H’m? Oh, yes,” Miss Ainslie replied ab- 
sently. Then at sight of Margaret’s troubled 
face she added, “You see, a great many of 
the men and women who come here are hu- 
man derelicts, down-and-outers. They come 
for warmth and shelter, not to read. But you 
needn’t worry. In case of an emergency al- 
ways ring for the janitor.” 

At six o’clock Margaret was left alone. It 
was raining outside, a steady, dismal rain, 
and though it was early in June the air was 
chill. At five minutes past six o’clock an old 
man, bent and feeble and shivering in his 
thin, damp garments, tottered into the warm, 
light room. “The Army and Navy Journal, 
miss,” he said weakly and doubled up in a 
fit of coughing. 

Margaret led him compassionately to a 
seat near a steam radiator in a corner. “Wait 
here while I find it,” she said. 

Novice that she was, she had to spend ten 
minutes in looking for the paper; but the 
length of time did not matter. After she had 
found the paper she observed the old man, 
with his damp clothing a-steam, sleeping 
soundly by the radiator. She shook him 
gently, and he opened his eyes and blinked 
stupidly at the periodical that she was hold- 
ing out to him. “Here’s your paper,” she said. 
“You were asleep, you know.” She decided 
not to say anything about the reading room’s 
not being a dormitory; he was so old and 
frail, and his hands trembled so. 

By seven o’clock a long line of impatient 
men had gathered in front of the desk. Mar- 
garet hurried from desk to index, from index 
to racks, and then back again. She tried to 
take each applicant in his turn; but the line 
was shifting, and the faces were bewilderingly 
alike. 

“Well, anyway, she’s goin’ strictly accordin’ 
to Scripture,” she heard some one say. 

“How’s that?” growled his neighbor. 

“Why, ‘the last shall be first and the first 
last,’ you know.” 

There was a general laugh, and Margaret 
bit her lip and pretended that she had not 
heard. Some one asked for the Army and 
Navy Journal. 

“Tt’s—it’s in use,” she replied, glancing 
guiltily at the old man, who, nodding and 
steaming in his warm corner, was holding 
the paper upside down on his knees. “I'll not 
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disturb the poor soul again, not for anybody,” 
she thought in defiance of Rule 3. 

For an hour she worked feverishly ; but the 
line grew longer and longer until it reached 
to the door. To find the magazines that care- 
less readers had left upon the tables or had 
put away upon the wrong racks was becoming 
more and more difficult. She heard more than 
une angry complaint. By eight o’clock she was 
ready to drop from nervousness and fatigue. 
Her head ached and her throat was dry and 
smarting. 

At half past eight an officious person whis- 
pered, “Lady, that man against the radiator 
is asleep. It ain’t allowed. I guess you’re new.” 

In desperation Margaret went to the old 
man and, taking the Army and Navy Journal 
from his unresisting fingers, once more wak- 
ened him. “It’s—it’s almost time to go,” she 
said timidly. 

Patient and unresentful, he rose and, with- 
out even looking at the clock, tottered from 
the room. A wave of pity swept over Mar- 
garet. She ran impulsively after him and, 
overtaking him in the corridor, drew a five- 
dollar bill from her pocket and held it out to 
him. He snatched it greedily. “Thankee, lady, 
thankee,” he muttered and stepped out into 
the rain. 

As Margaret hurried back to her inter- 
minable line a huge uncouth fellow crowded 
to the front. “Say, girlie, I’m in a hurry,” he 
said. “Got a date with the mayor.” He winked 
elaborately at the man nearest his elbow. 
“Get me a good yarn, will ye?” He grinned 
at her impudently and cheerfully. And he 
wore his hat! 

“Here,” said Margaret, thrusting toward 
him the periodical that was lying nearest to 
hand, “I think there are good stories in that. 
And—and, please, you’re supposed to take 
off your hat, you know.” 

“What!” exclaimed the man, angry and 
incredulous. 

“Pl-please take off your hat. It’s a rule,” 
Margaret said desperately. 

“My hat, is it,” he growled, and his jaw 
squared aggressively. 

“Tt ain’t so awful healthy you should wear 
your lid in here,” said a soft voice behind 
him. 

The big fellow whirled to face the speaker, 
a thin-faced young Russian who was next 
in line. 

“What ye goin’ to do about it?” he said, 
sneering. 

“This!” With a catlike spring the boy sent 
the offending hat skimming across the floor. 
The rough’s face became livid with rage. 
His arm shot out, and in the twinkling of 
an eye the youth lay at full length on the 
floor. In a moment the whole room was in 
an uproar. 

Margaret, paralyzed with fear, had just 
enough presence of mind to telephone for the 
janitor, who in turn summoned the police. 
The people in the room, used to such scenes, 
soon became quiet and orderly again. The 
young Russian, ignoring the ugly welt on his 
forehead, settled himself calmly to read. But 
Margaret, shivering as if with a nervous chill, 
clutched at the arm of the janitor. “Please 
stay in the room until nine o’clock,” she 
pleaded. 

The janitor, who had watched a multitude 
of evening custodians come and go, looked 
down at her critically for a moment. “You go 
home, miss,” he said. “I guess you ain’t up to 
this. I'll call the night watchman, and we'll 
see to things. It’s a quarter to nine.” 

Margaret shut her eyes to the disordered 
racks, to the tables piled high with maga- 
zines, and fied. 

Early as it was she found her father wait- 
ing for her in his automobile in front of the 
entrance. All the way home he listened 
gravely to her half-hysterical recital of the 
disturbing events; but he offered little com- 
ment. Once Margaret thought suddenly that 
he seemed just a little disappointed; but she 
put the thought aside—it was too improb- 
able! 

On hearing of the evening’s adventure 
Mrs. Ross was all sympathy and concern; 
but once she was back in the library, after 
poor weary Margaret had been tucked away 
in bed, she said to her husband, “I’m sorry 
she tried the thing; but since she did I could 
almost wish she would see it through.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Ross, “we hate to see 
her fail. But of course it was pretty rough on 
the girl.” 

Margaret’s nervous exhaustion had been so 
great that she slept heavily until noon of the 
following day. Before she was fully awake a 
maid brought her breakfast on a tray and 
with it the early afternoon edition of the 
Daily Star. As Margaret nibbled at her toast 
she hastily scanned the headlines and then, 
impelled by the force of a week’s habit, 
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turned to the column headed “Help Wanted.” 
The sight of the advertisements made her 
remember vividly her unpleasant experience 
of the night before. She suddenly realized that 
she had failed—failed ! 

“What shall I say to the girls?” she 
thought. “I wish anyway I’d stayed at the 
library until nine o’clock. I suppose I ought 
to telephone to Miss Ainslie; but I don’t 
believe she will expect me back.” 

Margaret was right. In another moment 
her glance fell on another advertisement. 
It read: 

WantTep. An evening custodian for the 
reading room at the Fuller Street Branch 
Library. Young women in search of a 
cosy spot for quiet reading or of nice, 
ladylike employment need not apply. 

“Nice, ladylike employment!” Margaret 
flushed hotly, and a wave of unreasoning 
resentment came over her. So that was what 
Miss Ainslie had thought of her! How could 
Miss Ainslie know she wouldn’t be back? 
She hadn’t been told so. What right had Miss 
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Ainslie to think that she, Margaret Ross, had 
been looking only for something easy and 
soft? Well, but hadn’t she? Margaret 
stiffened; she was always honest, even with 
herself. 

“Tt is true,” she admitted ruefully. Her 
anger was gone. “I was looking for the easiest 
way to keep my pledge to the girls. I had 
always imagined that library work was dig- 
nified and genteel and—yes—easy ! And what 
a mess I got into! I don’t believe any of the 
girls would have stayed; still, if I were 
obliged to earn my own living, I should have 
had to stay, I suppose. I wish I had stayed 
until nine o’clock; but the janitor—why, 
even the janitor thought I looked useless!” 

Margaret flushed again, this time in real 
humiliation. Suddenly she sat bolt upright in 
bed. “I haven’t given notice yet,” she said to 
herself. “I haven’t said I won’t be back at 
work tonight. I’ve a notion to show Miss 
Ainslie that I’m not a quitter! I’ve a good 
notion to stick it out!” She climbed out of 
bed and began energetically to dress. 
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At six o’clock Miss Ainslie was seated at 
her desk, opening new magazines and surrep- 
titiously eating her supper from a paper bag; 
she was preparing to add three more hours to 
her already long day. At one minute past six 
o’clock quick footsteps sounded along the 
marble corridor; then the doors opened, and 
Margaret—a paler, less serene but more de- 
termined Margaret—hurried past the little 
swinging gate beside the big desk. She flushed 
as she saw Miss Ainslie’s supper in the paper 
bag, but she gave no further sign that she 
was aware of Miss Ainslie’s unbelief in her. 
“I hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” she 
began stoutly. “You see, I was a little upset 
last night; it was my first experience at this 
sort of thing, but I’m all right now. I’m 
afraid I left the room in a frightful mess.” 

For a long moment Miss Ainslie looked at 
Margaret in astonishment. Then the corners 
of her mouth began to twitch, and with a 
sudden movement she arose and laid both 
hands upon the girl’s shoulders. “Good for 
you, Miss Ross,” she said with approval. 


WINNEBAGO CHIEF 


“I think we had better keep out of sight of that house,” Harry said 


Chapter Two. Tracks to the north 


ERGIL took a step backward. “Chief 
stolen!” he echoed. 

Then the two young men looked at 
each other without speaking ; each was think- 
ing of their father, who had raised and 
trained the big horse and who was as fond 
of him as ever a man was fond of any dumb 
animal. And, quite apart from affection, the 
stallion was worth fifteen hundred dollars in 


gold. 

At last the brothers turned toward the 
house. How they dreaded the task of telling 
their father that his pet was gone! But they 
must tell him. As they stepped into the 
kitchen Mr. Stevens looked up and, glancing 
sharply at them, seemed to realize that some- 
thing was wrong. He looked at them with- 
out speaking; he seemed to be waiting for 
bad news and to be nerving himself to bear 
it quietly. 

“Father,” said Paul, “some one has stolen 
Chief.” 

The boys heard their mother gasp as she 
stood in the doorway, but their father said 
not a word. For a long minute or so he sat 
with his eyes fixed on Paul; then with a 
sigh he rose and in a low tone said that he 
would go at once and tell the sheriff. 

“One moment, Jim,” said Mrs. Stevens. 
“You won’t gain anything by starting out 
to hunt Chief without any breakfast. I'll 
have a bite or two on the table in five min- 
utes. You can eat while the boys hitch 
up the team, and then you can stand what 
you have to go through better. Go at once, 
boys, and hitch up Betty and Belle in the 
buckboard. Put in a feed of grain and the 
halters.” 

The boys went out, and their mother called 
Pheebe to come and help her to get breakfast. 


The girl went about her duties with a scared 
look; her tears were almost ready to flow. 
Outside the house the younger boys, seeing 
Paul and Vergil running out the buckboard, 
hurried to learn what the matter was. They 
received the news with rage and sorrow; 
then, quickly recovering themselves, they 
raced to the colt pen and brought out their 
ponies, which they saddled and tied at the 
rack beside the house. Then they ran inside to 
see their father. 

“Father,” said Ned, “Harry and I want to 
do something to help. I suppose you will 
drive to Howard Lake and telegraph to the 
sheriff.” 

“T had intended to drive to Buffalo after 
him, but maybe your way is better. It de- 
pends how promptly the message goes 
through.” 

“It’s only two miles to the telegraph office, 
and it is fifteen to Buffalo by the road. We 
will take a message to the office and see how 
quickly they can get it through. We can be 
back here in forty minutes if the operator is 
up and about.” 

“That will give you only about twenty 
minutes to get that operator down to his 
office. I know him and think it will take an 
hour. I'll tell you what you can do. I will 
give you the message, and you and Harry 
go together and get it off. I will drive as fast 
as I can, and, if the sheriff gets the telegram, 
he can come out and meet me. If they don’t 
get it to him, I will be well on my way after 
him.” 

Mr. Stevens wrote his message to the 
sheriff, and the boys jumped on their ponies 
and went out of the gate at a swift pace. Soon 
afterwards their father drove the Morgan 
mares in the opposite direction. The rest of 
the family went about their morning duties in 
a gloomy and abstracted manner. 
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. When the boys reached the telegraph oper- 
ator’s house the man flatly refused to go a 
step toward the office till he had had his 
breakfast; they could not budge him by plea 
or argument. He was supposed to be in the 
office at certain hours and at no others, and, 
moreover, he wasn’t going to begin “trapsin’ 
around for no passell of boys.” 

The boys waited impatiently until he had 
eaten and made his way slowly to the office 
and ticked the message off to Buffalo. Then 
they asked him how long it would take for 
the message to be delivered. 

“Tt all depends on where the sheriff is 
right now,” the operator replied. “It may take 
ten minutes, or it may take an hour. I 
dunno.” 

“Come on, Ned, let us get away from 
here,” said Harry. “We can’t do anything 
here, and I have thought of something we 
can do.” 

The boys were well on their way toward 
home when Harry told Ned the idea that had 
occurred to him. “Do you remember, Ned, 
that Chief had a queer frog in his left hind 
hoof? You and I noticed it when he was 
being shod the last time. You know, it was 
round at the back and had no division, no 
swallowtail to it? Well, we can track him 
anywhere by that frog and can identify him 
by it wherever we find him.” 

“Hooray! That’s a good idea. Let your 
pony out and we will go right home and 
begin trailing him. We can tell which way he 
went and can give the sheriff a tip when 
he comes.” 

In a few minutes the boys were examining 
the ground round the big gate; but they 
could not find the impression of the peculiar 
frog. They went to the barn and tried to 
find it there, but again they were unsuccess- 
ful. They did, however, find a track, but it 
was a strange, puzzling thing. They called 
their brothers to look at it, and at last they 
all decided that the thief, whoever he was, 
had bound rags round Chief’s hoofs and had 
led him out through the orchard to the 
gate that opened into the wood lot. 

From there they at first had difficulty in 
following the track, but they soon learned 
to look far ahead for ruffled dead leaves, 
and in that way succeeded in following the 
trail to the road that ran along their west 
line. There Ned spied the rags, which had 
been removed and stuffed into a hollow log. 
Out on the road they found the impression of 
the queer-shaped frog and also other im- 
pressions, which showed that the thief had a 
single horse and a light wagon, behind which 
he had evidently tied Chief. The tracks led 
to the north. 

“Heading for the Mississippi and the St. 
Cloud horse market,” said Paul. 

“Or the heavier timber where he will be 
safer,” Vergil suggested. “If he gets Chief out 
into the big woods, he will have a lot easier 
time than he will have down here where the 
timber is scattering and small. What shall we 
do?” Vergil looked at Paul. 

“I don’t know what you and Paul will 
do,” said Ned quickly, “but I know what 
Harry and I will do. We are going to start 
after this fellow as soon as we can eat and 
get mother’s consent and a little money. By 
the time the sheriff gets here the trail will 
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be cold, and it is best to have some one as 
close to the thief as possible so he won’t 
have so much chance to hide Chief. Come on, 
Harry.” 

At first Mrs. Stevens objected to Ned’s 
plan; but at last when Paul sided with Ned 
she gave her consent and, furnishing the boys 
with money, rolled a good blanket for each 
to carry behind his saddle. Paul and Vergil 
contributed their revolvers, which were of 
the pocket variety and thirty-two caliber. 
Pheebe packed a liberal lunch for the two 
boys, and then they put on their overcoats. 
After the whole family had given them a 
great deal of advice on the subject of care- 
fulness Ned and Harry went out of the gate 
on their great adventure, the first of their 
lives. 

The first thing they did was to ride to the 
fence and study the tracks again. They fol- 
lowed the trail closely for some distance up 
the road until they were sure that the thief 
had left no back track to fool them. Then 
they urged the ponies into the short lope that 
an Indian pony seems to think is the only 
good way to travel. As they rode they kept 
their eyes fixed on the wagon tracks to be 
sure that they did not turn off into the woods 
along some old wood road or disused branch 
road, and at every crossroad they stopped 
and sought out Chief’s telltale hoofprint 
before they continued the chase. 

Traveling steadily at the gentle lope, they 
passed the lake and a little while later clat- 
tered over the bridge at Crow River, where 
they met a voluble Frenchman who tried to 
find out their business. The boys answered 
him courteously, but in a way that gave him 
little or no information about themselves. 
They let the ponies rest and drink while they 
talked with each other and with the inquisi- 
tive Frenchman. 

At last they mounted again and proceeded 
along the trail at the old pace. Finally they 
came to the crossroads that gave the traveler 
the choice of passing east or south of Clear 
Lake. One road ran to Clearwater; the other 
ran to Fairhaven; and either would take 
them to St. Cloud in perhaps the same time. 
They had to stop at the crossroads and study 
the ground for almost five minutes, for other 
horses and wagons had passed, and it was 
not until they had gone some fifty yards west 
that they again found the imprint of Chief's 
frog; the thief was heading for Fairhaven. 
They rode confidently along the narrow road, 
for the track showed plainly in every muddy 

lace. 

7 The road curved round the south shore of 
the lake and then curved up along the west- 
ern shore; then it swung far from the western 
end to avoid the tamarack swamp that lay 
near the lake; beyond that place it led off 
to the north to unite with the east and 
west county road that ran over the hills to 
the town of Fairhaven, which perched on a 
hill. 

At Fairhaven they stopped and had the 
ponies fed while they were eating their sup- 
per. Then in the twilight they pushed on to 
Maine Prairie, where they got a bed and 
care for the ponies and slept till the first faint 
gleam of light appeared in the east. Just as 
the sun came up they rode out away from the 
house where they had spent the night and 
again took the road for St. Cloud. They had 
already followed the trail for thirty miles and 
were hoping that the thief had stopped for 
rest as they had done, and that they would 
soon find a fresh track. 

They rode for a mile before they saw the 
first track of Chief that they recognized; it 
was in the edge of a mud puddle. Apparently 
the thief had not yet stopped and was hurry- 
ing to get as far away as possible before the 
pursuit began. 

Halfway between Maine Prairie and St. 
Cloud, Ned caught sight of tracks at the side 
of the road, and both boys stopped. The 
tracks were those of the light wagon and 
showed at a place where it had been lifted 
over the slight embankment; they showed 
also farther on among some hazel bushes, 
which the wagon had bent and crushed. Be- 
yond the bushes the tracks crossed land that 
was half prairie and half woodland, fringed 
with hazel and wild-plum bushes. 

The boys followed the tracks into the 
brush till they were well out of sight of 
the road. Then they found a place where, to 
judge by the trampled condition of the 
ground and the broken brush, the thief had 
stopped for some time. They tied the ponies 
and began carefully to examine the ground 
for signs of any kind. One of the first things 
they found was an empty bottle in a thick 
clump of bushes. Ned picked it up and drew 
the cork. The bottle had an odor that he did 
not recognize; the cork was still wet. Turn- 
ing the bottle upside down, he let a drop or 
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two of the dark liquid that was in the bottom 
drain out on the back of his hand; he rubbed 
it round with his fingers, tasted it, smelled 
it and then, remarking that he could not 
tell what the bottle had contained, threw it 
away. 

Then the boys studied the tracks to try 
to discover the motive for the stop in the 
brush. They found signs to show that the 
fellow had unhitched the horse that had been 
drawing the wagon and had substituted 
Chief. The first horse, it seemed, had gone 
off through the brush to the west, but Chief 
was headed back to the road in a long slant 
that must have brought him out a quarter of 
a mile north of the place where he had left 
it. Together the boys followed both tracks 
to determine the way each horse had gone. As 
Ned was putting up his hand to hold back a 
limb Harry caught his wrist and, lifting the 
hand, turned it so that Ned could see. The 
fine hair on the back of it where he had 
rubbed the liquid from the bottle had changed 
from a light brown to a glossy black. “Do 
you know what that means, Ned?” he asked 
excitedly. “The thief has blackened the white 
hair on Chief. We have to hunt for an all- 
black horse.” 

“Yes,” said Ned, “and we'll have to find 
two men if we are to get the proper number 
in jail for this business. One went off on 
horseback, and one is driving Chief. I think 
the one who went on horseback will meet 
the other in St. Cloud, for he will want to be 
on hand to get his share of the money when 
Chief is sold. I think we may as well go back 
to the road and hurry along. We know what 
they have done.” 

The boys found the place where Chief 
had drawn the wagon back into the road, and 
they could tell by his tracks that he had gone 
off at a good rate. Chief was a fast pacer for 
a horse of his size and dearly loved to make 
the wheels spin. The ponies loped along the 
road at a rapid pace, and the boys had 
already made up their minds to keep right on 
to town when, coming to an old private road 
that led off to the east, they observed that 
the wagon had turned into it. 

For perhaps a mile they followed the 
tracks in the old road; neither boy spoke. At 
last when they came within sight of a house 
and a barn on a little rise of ground ahead 
Harry stopped his pony and raised his hand 
as a signal to Ned. They stopped behind a 
clump of small trees that hid them from the 
house, and then Harry rode close to Ned. 

“T think we had better keep out of sight 
of that house,” Harry said. “I don’t know 
why I feel that way, but I do. Let’s walk and 
lead the ponies out of the road to where we 
can hide them; then we can sneak round 
there and see what we can find out. That 
place looks deserted, but I saw smoke rising 
from the back chimney.” 

Leaving the ponies in a little hollow filled 
with tall bushes and small trees, the boys 
crept up the slope behind the barn and 
stopped to listen. Inside the tumble-down 
structure they could hear the sound that a 
horse makes when it is eating hay and oc- 
casionally blowing the dust away. Ned softly 
whistled four notes that always used to brinz 
Chief up to the bars when he was in the 
pasture. Ned whistled the notes twice before 
either boy noticed any change in the sound 
of the eating. After the second trial the 
chewing ceased, and they could hear the 
gentle flutter of exhaled breath that seems 
characteristic of a horse when he is trying 
hard to explain the meaning of an unusual 
sound. 

Another soft whistle and the horse blew 
and began to step about excitedly; the boys 
heard him back as far as his halter would let 
him go and then step forward to the manger 
and swing from side to side. One more suc- 
cession of notes and from the wreck of a 
stable a cry rang out that was like the peal 
of a trumpet—a battle cry, a shout of glad 
recognition. Chief had answered! 

The boys grasped each other in silent 
ecstasy; their hearts were beating like trip 
hammers. Then they suddenly sank to the 
ground and remained as silent as the dead 
grass under their feet. A man was running 
from the house toward the old stable. He 
entered and swore at the horse in an under- 
tone. “You keep still, you old black brute. 
You'll tell the whole country if you yell 
like that. Step over there.” 

There was the sound of a blow and then 
a snort from Chief as he surged against the 
side of the stall; the planks cracked with his 
weight. The man swore again, and again he 
struck Chief, who snorted and jumped and 
made the whole structure shake. “Whoa 
there, you beast. You'll have the roof down 
on you in another jump.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








They are not Keds unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe 











An all-purpose shoe—made 
in high or low models, with 
uppers of sturdy canvas. 





Heavy white or brown 
canvas; strong reinforce- 
ments. Only one of the 
many Keds for boys and 
girls. 


Shoes that give you the 
flexible feet of these 
monkey men 


HE cocoanut pickers of the Philippine Islands run 
up the trunks of the trees like monkeys. 

Their feet are as flexible as hands. Constantly ex- 
ercising the muscles of their feet has made them grow 
strong and agile. 

When you wear Keds you allow the muscles of your 
feet to exercise and grow naturally. You will find that 
well developed foot muscles will make you much better 
in all games and sports. 

There are high Keds and low Keds, brown Keds and 
white Keds. The larger shoe in the picture is one of the 
most popular kinds. It has athick, springy sole of finest 
rubber from our own Sumatra plantations, canvas top, 
heavy reinforcements where the wear comes. Keds are 
made with corrugated soles, smooth soles or suction soles. 

You can get the kind you wish at your dealer’s. If 
he hasn’t them he will get them for you. 


Remember to insist on Keds 


But remember, Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company, the largest and oldest rubber 
organization in the world. If the name Keds isn’t on 
the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


Booklet, “Camping,” sent free if you write to 
Dept. E-5, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


‘Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Keds were originated and are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. The name Keds is on every 
pair. It is your guarantee of quality and value. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


MOST MEN discuss not so much to learn as 
to display their learning. 


The Sun, the Grumbler knows, is partial 


too; 
It hides its Face from Him and shines for 
You! 


THERE ARE MORE MEN who have failed 
to improve their chances than there are men 
who have had no chances. 


ON JUNE 10 forty-three states had at least 
one radiotelephone broadcasting station within 
their borders. California had 60; Ohio, 23; 
Pennsylvania and New York, 20 each. 


ONE OF THE USEFUL things that a church 
or a boys’ club can do is to build a camp 
within “hiking” distance of home. The outing- 
club camps at some of the colleges have 
proved an extraordinary source of wholesome 
enjoymeni all the year round. 


ON THREE of the government game pre- 
serves this spring were born buffalo calves, 
forty-six in all. The increase is encouraging, 
for it seems to indicate that buffaloes have at 
last accepted the restraints of civilization and 
are no longer in danger of becoming extinct. 


WHEN PEOPLE WERE CONTENT to 
forecast the weather by proverbs July 15 gov- 
erned the dog days. 

St. Swithin’s Day, gif ye do rain 

For forty days it will remain. 

St. Swithin’s Day, an’ ye be fair 

For forty days ’twill rain nae mair. 


BACHELORS AND SPINSTERS make up 
the larger part of those who in their old age 
are obliged to depend on the town or state 
for support. Figures show that of men who 
have a trade only one in a hundred thousand 
has to go to the poorhouse, and that of men 
with a college education the proportion is 
smaller still. 


DURING THE HOTTEST PART of one of 
the hot days in London the sight of men 
wearing silk hats suggested to an American 
visitor an inquiry what the temperature under 
one of the hats might be. The tourist got him 
a “tile,” hung a small thermometer in it and 
wore it for ten minutes. The thermometer 
then recorded a temperature of 107. 


ONE OF THE SECRETS of good dressing is 
to consider clothes as members of a family, 
to remember that coats, hats, dresses, waists, 
shoes and stockings should be brothers and 
sisters. The tragedy of summer bargains is 
going home with a variety of odd garments, 
each one satisfactory in itself but bearing 
about the same relation to the others as a 
second cousin to a first wife’s sister’s husband. 


THERE IS A HOLIDAY thought: in Rus- 
kin’s declaration: “The more I think of it, I 
find this conclusion more impressed upon me: 
that the greatest thing a human soul ever 
does in this world is to see something and 
tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of 
people can talk for one who can think; but 
thousands can think for one who can see. To 
see clearly is poetry, prophecy and religion, 
all in one.” 


WHETHER ANY NATION, however ad- 
vanced, should undertake to govern another, 
however backward, is a question that can be 
debated fairly enough. But almost everyone 
will agree that, if countries are to have colo- 
nial dependencies, the aim of the stronger 
people should be to improve the conditions 
of life for the weaker and to educate them 
gradually for the successful management of 
their own affairs. Every unprejudiced ob- 
server who has watched the American occu- 
pation of the Philippines admits that we have 
done well in that respect; how well the article 
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by Mr. Haeseler in another page of The 
Companion will help our readers to under- 
stand. Some day we believe the Filipinos will 
be ready for complete independence. Under 
our tutelage they have already made extraor- 
dinary progress in that direction. 
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CROP CURRENCY 


T a time when business is depressed and 
A money not to be come at without some 
difficulty any proposal to hasten re- 
covery by artificially increasing the flow of 
currency is sure to find plenty of interested 
students. Mr. Edison has made a proposal 
that has attracted a great deal of attention 
and that many persons approve. 

His plan is to establish a Federal Farm 
Bank that must issue receipts to the farmers 
for their crops at the average valuation for 
the previous twenty-five years. The holder 
of such a receipt could demand from any 
national bank currency to the amount of 
half the face of the receipt. The bank would 
get the currency from the nearest Federal 
Reserve bank. The other half of the receipt 
the farmer could sell, or he could borrow on 
it wherever he could get a loan. The crops 
awaiting sale would be stored in government 
warehouses at the bare cost of storage. 

There is no question that the plan would 
speedily increase the currency in circulation. 
New money to the value of almost half our 
great staple crops would be added every fail 
to what is normally in use. The difficulty 
would be to know what such currency js 
really worth. It would -2 based on a long 
average of crop prices, but that average sum 
would never be its actual value, for the crops 
of any given year are almost always worth 
either more or less than the average. The plan 
does not specifically rank the proposed crop 
currency as legal tender, and it does not pro- 
vide place, time or terms for redeeming it. 
Retirement is roughly arranged for in the 
provision that holders of receipts must repay 
the Federal Farm Bank within a year, with 
interest at one per cent a month. Presumably 
they would repay with crop-currency notes 
if they could get them; but, if the entire issue 
was not retired within a year, the surviv- 
ing notes would be a source of confusion, for 
they would be a form of money without any- 
thing behind it. 

The plan interests a great many farmers 
who appreciate the provision for quick and 
ready money at harvest time. Senator Capper 
is favorable to it, and most of the Senators 
and Representatives in the so-called “agricul- 
tural bloc” are with him. Business opinion 
is generally against the plan on the ground 
that the value of the proposed currency is 
neither clearly fixed nor properly safe- 
guarded, and because business men are afraid 
of the effect of an annual inflation of the 
currency without relation to the actual needs 
of business in general. 

It is reasonable to believe that such a policy 
would advance the prices of farm products, 
but in advancing them it would also advance 
the prices of everything else, and so it is not 
clear that anyone would really profit by it. 
At least it is not clear just who would profit 
by it, and it is certain that a good many 
people would lose. If the plan is presented to 
Congress opinion on it will divide not accord- 
ing to party lines but according to the view 
the individual members take of what consti- 
tutes sound finance. 
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THE CORONADO DECISION — 


OMETIMES, as in the famous Dred 
Scott case, the obiter dicta, or incidental 
remarks, of the Supreme Court are of 

wider and deeper interest than the actual 
decision of the case at issue. It is so with the 
so-called Coronado coal cas, which the court 
recently determined. 

A coal company in Arkansas had brought 
suit for damages against the United Mine 
Workers, the great labor union of the coal 
miners, for injuries to its property in the 
course of a strike. The Supreme Court, re- 
versing the decision of the lower courts, de- 
cided that the United Mine Workers need not 
pay damages, since the strike was a local one 
that the national organization did not order 
or direct. So far the decision was satisfactory 
to the miners’ union. But the court went on 
to say that, if the central authority of the 
United Mine Workers had been responsible 
for the strike, the coal company could have 
sued it and could have recovered damages 
from its strike fund. 

That of course is mere obiter dicta, but it is 
of the greatest importance because it warns 


the unions of the way in which the court will 
handle any case in which a national labor 
organization is clearly responsible. The warn- 
ing is of greater force in that there was no 
dissenting opinion. Indeed, Justice Brandeis, 
who may be thought of as more likely to dis- 
sent from such a decision than any other jus- 
tice, is known to believe that according to 
American law a union, whether incorporated 
or not, must be held legally responsible for 
its acts or those of its agents, just as an 
individual, a firm or a corporation is held 
responsible. : 

Almost all prominent labor leaders have 
assailed the decision. They have always de- 
nied the justice of holding a union financially 
responsible for any kind of damage that may 
result from a strike, on the ground that it 
is an unfair limitation of the right to strike. 
They have refused to incorporate the unions, 
in order to keep them free from that kind 
of legal liability. The Coronado decision is 
an unwelcome shock to them. 

In England the labor unions faced the same 
crisis when, in 1901, the House of Lords gave 
the famous Taff Vale decision; but the British 
unions were strong enough to persuade Par- 
liament to pass an act that specifically exempts 
them and their officers from any suit for 
damages that may result from a strike. It is 
not unlikely that the American union leaders 
will seek to get the same kind of legislation 
enacted at Washington. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S MISTAKES 


GREAT part, and sometimes not the 
A least entertaining part, of the conversa- 

tion that goes on in the world has to do 
with the ‘blunders and mistakes made by 
the friends or acquaintances of those who 
are talking. There is perhaps no other sub- 
ject that is so sure of enlisting the eager 
interest of the listener. One of the maxims 
of La Rochefoucauld is, “In the adversity of 
our ‘best friends we often find something 
that is not exactly displeasing.” The human 
nature that a friend displays when he makes 
a blunder is somehow of a more interesting 
and engaging quality than that which he 
displays when he achieves conspicuous suc- 
cess. Interest in a friend’s mistakes is not 
incompatible with real affection and sym- 
pathy, nor is the sometimes amused comment 
that his unlucky experiences receive incon- 
sistent with kindly feeling. 

But people whose critical sense is acute and 
whose desire to be entertaining is unsparing 
are in danger of making more serious mis- 
takes than those committed by the subjects 
of their criticism. To be quick to see and to 
advertise the mistakes of cthers is usually to 
achieve a reputation for censoriousness, and 
such a reputation is a definite handicap to 
anyone. People do not give full confidence to 
the censorious person, nor do they greatly 
respect his judgments, however entertaining 
they may find them. The habit of censorious- 
ness, moreover, betrays a man into frequent 
indiscretions. Wit and humor are its only 
excuse; when they lapse the source of the 
comment is likely to be interpreted as ill 


nature. 
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DIPLOMATIC SELF - RESTRAINT 


MBASSADORS and ministers from one 
country to another are privileged per- 
» sons, yet they occupy positions of great 
delicacy. They are not required to obey the 
laws that are imposed on citizens of the 
country where they are stationed, and they 
cannot be arrested and tried for criminal 
offenses, if they commit any. The Constitu- 
tion now forbids the importation of intoxi- 
cating liquor, but the head of any foreign 
legation in Washington would be allowed 
without objection to import for his own use 
whatever wines or liquors he might order. 

Such limitations as there are upon the com- 
plete freedom of a diplomat are discretionary 
rather than compulsory. Yet they are real 
limitations, for if a diplomat oversteps them 
the violation carries its penalty. If the am- 
bassador’s discretion is not equal to the duty 
of conforming to the unwritten rules, the 
government speedily makes known to him or 
to his sovereign that his usefulness is at an 
end and declines longer to have diplomatic 
intercourse with him. 

Chief among the indiscretions that are pro- 
hibited to ministers and ambassadors is inter- 
fering in the internal politics of the country 
to which they are accredited. Public opinion 
resents anything that seems like the exercise 
of influence by the representative of a foreign 
power either for or against one of the 
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American political parties or any matter of 
domestic policy. Anyone can learn how vexa- 
tious such foreign meddling with international 
relations may be by reading the acceunt of 
the pernicious activities of “Citizen Genét,” 
the minister of the French Republic, activi- 
ties that led President Washington abruptly 
to dismiss him—a most interesting episode in 
our political history. 

That is not the only occurrence of the kind. 
In 1888 Lord Sackville, the British minister 
to the United States, was tricked into writing 
a letter, which was immediately published, 
that seemed to imply that his government 
favored the Democratic party and Mr. Cleve- 
land in the election then pending. Lord Salis- 
bury did not take the hint to recall him, but 
the President informed him that he was no 
longer persona grata and sent him home. The 
dismissal of the German and the Austrian 
ambassador for offenses of quite a different 
character just before we entered the war is 
still fresh in memory. 

The proper behavior of diplomats has re- 
cently come under discussion because of 
speeches by two ambassadors to this country 
in which with more or less freedom they 
pointed out the effect that the American tariff 
policy might have in restoring or retarding 
normal commercial relations throughout the 
world. What they said might be described as 
on the border line of indiscretion. It was not 
offensive, or not flagrantly so, but neverthe- 
less was something that had better been left 
unsaid. It was criticized in Congress; but the 
State Department took no official notice of it, 
and no one suggested that either ambassador 
be reproved. One of the two has since pub- 
licly maintained that owing to the world-wide 
effect of the American tariff he was justified 
in saying what he did. On the other hand, 
since the tariff question is at present almost 
the chief issue in internal politics, any re- 
mark that can be interpreted as indicating 
partisanship was certainly undiplomatic if not 
indiscreet. 

The incident is of no great importance ex- 
cept that it illustrates the extreme delicacy of 
an ambassador’s position and the restraint 
that he must always put upon his tongue 
when he speaks in public. 


eg 
AN ASPARAGUS CENTENNIAL 


T is reported that in France this month 
poets and singers and other distinguished 
persons will assemble at Argenteuil, a 

suburb of Paris, to celebrate with pomp and 
ceremony the one hundredth anniversary of 
asparagus. According to the dispatch, Argen- 
teuil asserts that it is the birthplace of the 
vegetable that the poets and singers of other 
lands than France delight to honor. 

But surely Argenteuil, though admittedly 
the place where careful cultivation produced 
asparagus of surpassing size and excellence, 
claims too much. The plant was known 
under virtually the same name to the ancient 
Greeks and was highly esteemed by them as 
a food. It was introduced into America by the 
early settlers, and even in the eighteenth 
century its name had undergone the corrup- 
tion to “sparrowgrass” that is still often 
heard. 

The French must be credited with originat- 
ing the various sauces that to the taste of 
some epicures heighten the flavor and to the 
taste of others paint the lily. And the world 
of asparagus eaters will have no wish to deny 
to Argenteuil its rightful distinction as the 
village in which skillful and inspired hus- 
bandry made asparagus a nobler vegetable 
than it had ever been before. But if the poets 
of France who assemble there in July to 
render homage hail Argenteuil as the mother 
of asparagus, they cannot expect the poets of 
other lands to sit tamely silent. 


eg 
QUANTITIES AND VALUES 


N considering the sensational decline of our 
foreign trade it is necessary to take many 
things ‘into account before forming a defi- 

nite theory as to present and future prospects. 
We measure the decline by its value in dol- 
lars: a comparison that is far from accurate. 
That is the only test applicable to all the 
items in the list of commodities that enter or 
leave the country. Although we can find out 
how much of many classes of goods we export 
or import, there is no method of combining 
for comparison the quantities of grain, petro- 
leum and textile fabrics; and of some articles 
not even the quantity is accurately known. 
Vet it is the quantity rather than the fluc- 
tuating value of goods that reveals the real 
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tendency up or down of our trade. It is only 
when we check up values by applying the 
quantity test to single articles that we dis- 
cover how misleading the dollar test can be. 

The matter is easily illustrated. In the ten 
months that ended with April, 1920, we im- 
ported, in round numbers, goods to the value 
of $4,250,000,000; in 1921, $3,250,000,000; in 
the current year, 1922, only $2,000,000,000. 
The exports for the ten months of those same 
three years were valued at $6,750,000,000, 
$5,750,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 respectively. 
The figures seem to show that the trade in 
both directions fell off by more than a half in 
two years, and that the greater part of the 
loss occurred within the past year. 

But if a grain merchant sold 1,000,000 
bushels of wheat last year for $2,000,000, and 
this year sells 800,000 bushels for $1,000,000, 
how much has his trade diminished? Surely 
not one half, as his receipts indicate, but only 
one fifth. It is undeniable that our trade has 
decreased tremendously, but it has not fallen 
off so much as the gross value indicates. The 
figures concerning many articles prove that; 
but a few of the most striking examples will 
make it plainer. All of the figures refer to the 
returns of the last two years. 

In the first ten months of the fiscal year 
1921 we exported a little less than 456,000,000 
square yards of cotton domestic goods, worth 
$121,500,000. In the same ten months of the 
year 1922 we exported 483,000,000 square 
yards, worth only $57,500,000. By the dollar 
test we lost more than one half of our export 
trade in cotton goods; yet we really sold 
abroad 27,000,000 yards more than we sold 
in the preceding year. 

Sugar furnishes another remarkable illustra- 
tion. In the ten months of 1921 we exported 
311,000,000 pounds; in 1922, 1,306,000,000 
pounds, or more than four times as much. 
Yet the values reported were $28,500,000 and 
$50,000,000, or less than twice as much this 
year. If we turn to imports we find that in 
both years the quantity of sugar was almost 
unchanged, about 6,000,000,000 pounds, but 
the value, which was $619,000,000 in 1921, 
was only $150,000,000 in 1922. The trade was 
equal in volume but only one fourth as much 
in dollars. 

But such incidents do not dispose of the fact 
that the foreign trade has decreased greatly; 
they show merely that the decrease is not 
so discouraging as the government figures— 
unfortunately the only available figures that 
cover the whole ground—mislead us to think. 
Since prices are now tending to become less 
excessively high, and since in recent months 
the gross values show that the decline is slow- 
ing down, the situation need not make us 


LES 
CURRENT EVENTS 


N March 31 the new immigration law had 
been working for nine months. During 
that time 524,478 foreigners came into the 
country and 488,639 left it. Western Europe 
—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries—sent us 67,- 
520 more than they received back. There was 
also an excess of 43,121 Jewish immigrants. 
The inflow from other lands was considerably 
less than the departures. More than 9000 per- 
sons who reached this country were deported, 
most of them because they had been con- 
victed of crime or seemed likely to become 
dependent on the public for support. 
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CENES as tumultuous as those which ex- 

cited the revolutionary tribunals of France 
marked the trial of the thirty-four Social 
Revolutionist leaders at Moscow. The prison- 
ers goaded the communist audience to fury 
by shouting their defiance of the court and 
their charges that communist “justice” was 
even more like tyranny and murder than that 
of the czar. The crowd roared back at the top 
of its lungs the accusation that the prisoners 
were traitors and enemies of the revolution, 
and more than once it was on the point of 
assaulting the men in the dock. The famous 
Belgian Socialist Vandervelde was present to 
conduct the defense of the prisoners, but he 
withdrew after a few days ‘on the ground that 
the court had unjustly limited the legal rights 
of his clients. e 


TS marriage of King Alexander of Jugo- 
Slavia and Princess Marie of Roumania 
was like most royal marriages arranged for 
political reasons, but the people of both coun- 
tries have found in it something romantic 
too. The popular celebrations of the wedding 
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expressed the general conviction that patriotic 
sentiment was not the only kind that came 
into the matter. That may have been the 
result of the young princess’s charm, for in 
appearance she is a real figure of romance— 
the beautiful daughter of a more beautiful 
mother. It is reported that the wedding seals 
a treaty of alliance between the two nations 
that, if observed, will make them the con- 
trolling force in Balkan politics. 


so] 


HE party of British geographers and 

mountain climbers who are trying to scale 
Mount Everest reached its advanced base on 
the side of the great mountain without mis- 
adventure. Early in June word came that three 
of the party had reached the height of 26,800 
feet without having to use any oxygen to 
compensate for the rarity of the air. That is 
actually more than two thousand feet higher 
than the previous “record” in mountain climb- 
ing, made by the Duke of the Abruzzi, but 
also virtually two thousand feet below the 
summit. By the time this issue of The Com- 
panion reaches its subscribers word may have 
come of the final success of the expedition. If 
not, it is not likely to come this year, for the 
rainy monsoon season makes climbing too 
difficult after the 1st of July. 
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N Italian caterer who has made a good 
thing out of ice cream in England, and 
who publishes a paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of the business, makes the extraordinary 
statement that “the stamina of Americans 
arises from the fact that they consume from 
six to twelve glasses of soda water, ice cream 
and crushed fruits every day, both summer 
and winter.” It will be news to most Amer- 
icans that their appetite for ice-cream sodas 
is so large, or that stamina can be built on 
that kind of diet. The caterer’s remarks are, 
of course, only another example of “propa- 
ganda” intended to improve the business of 
the man who circulates it—and not much 
more extravagant than a good deal of the 
press-agent work that finds its way into the 
newspapers. e 


R. PINCHOT, who was recently nomi- 

nated for Governor by the Republicans 
of Pennsylvania, has filed according to law a 
statement of the expenses of his campaign 
in which he places his outlay at $93,000. It 
is another illustration of the lavish way in 
which money can be spent “legitimately” in 
primary campaigns, for no one accuses Mr. 
Pinchot of spending anything for corrupting 
the electorate. It is pointed out that, if Mr 
Pinchot had merely mailed a post card to 
each Republican voter to apprize him of his 
candidacy, it would have cost him nearly 
$20,000. Senator Pepper’s campaign expenses 
were reported as $58,000. On the other hand, 
Col. S. W. Brookhart, who was nominated 
by the Republicans of Iowa for United States 
Senator, reports that he spent only $453.98 
on his campaign. Colonel Brookhart, who 
defeated five other candidates, is regarded as 
the most radical of the lot in his political 
ideas. e 


CCORDING to arrangement the Irish 
elections were held on June 16. There 
was exceedingly little disorder and no particu- 
lar evidence of excitement. A rather large 
vote was polled, and the result, as had been 
generally predicted, was favorable to the sup- 
porters of the treaty with Great Britain. A 
large number of the candidates for the new 
Dail had been agreed upon by the opposing 
parties, but where there were genuine con- 
tests the supporters of Griffith and Collins 
were generally successful. It is probable that 
they will have a majority of nearly or quite 
sixty in the new Dail. The candidates of the 
Irish Labor party polled a remarkable num- 
ber of votes in Cork and some other cities. 
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LONG step toward restoring Mexico to 

full recognition in the family of nations 
was taken when Mr. de la Huerta, the Mexi- 
can minister of finance, agreed with the com- 
mittee that represented the foreign holders of 
Mexican bonds on terms for resuming the 
payment of interest. There is already nearly 
$200,000,000 of interest in arrears. It is agreed, 
however, that Mexico shall begin to meet 
current interest obligations on the first of next 


January and shall provide for the gradual | 


extinction of the overdue interest. If President 
Obregon approves the agreement, and if the 
expected settlement of the differences between 
the Mexican government and the oil com- 
panies comes to pass, there will be nothing to 
delay recognition of the Obregon régime. 





What any scoutmaster 
can tell the boys 


NYTHING that tends to keep you awake at night, 

or that doesn’t let you get the right kind of sound, 
restful sleep, is harmful to your nerves, and prevents 
you from growing as fast as you should. 


This is a fact—as your school Physiology will tell you. 


And this is the real reason why boys are strongly advis- 
ed not to drink coffee—but to drink rich, fragrant Postum 
instead. 


Coffee contains caffeine. Caffeine is a drug. It keeps 
many people awake at night. It may prevent you from 
getting the sound, restful sleep you need, and this may in- 
terfere with your growing strong, sturdy and alert—r: ady 
for all the duties of a true Scout or a “regular” boy. 

Ask your mother to let you go’to the grocer today and 
get a package of Instant Postum—made instantly in the cup 
by adding boiling water. Not only will you like its delicious 
coffee-like flavor, but very likely Mother and Father will 
join you in drinking Postum—America’s great cereal 


beverage. 
Postum for Health 


‘*There’s a Reason”’ 
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Varicose Veins 


Safely relieved by wearing Worcester Elastic 

Seamless Stockings ; no seams to chafe and 

better, wear longer, lowest 

quality. Valuable Physi- 
REE to customers. 

Write today for illustrated literature. 

































to your druggist 











Stops Pain Instantly 





The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid —the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 21, 
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THE LITTLE PEARL RING 


By Jane Sidney Hall 


ENELOPE had outgrown the only ring 
P that she had, and now she was asking 
for another. 

“You are just like your grandmother, 
Penny,” her father said one day. “Nothing 
pleased her so much as jewelry.” He turned 
with a laugh to Penny’s grandmother. 
“Mother, whatever became of the little 
old ring that you used to be always 
losing ?” he asked. 

Grandmother shook her head. “There, 
Henry,” she said, “I wasn’t going to say 
anything about that little pearl ring.” 

Penelope pricked up her ears. “Oh!” 
she said. “‘A little pearl ring ?” 

Grandmother had to explain. “I had 
been keeping that ring for my oldest 
granddaughter,” she said. 

“I’m your oldest granddaughter!” 
Penelope cried. 

“But I kept on wearing it,” grand- 
mother continued, “and losing it too, for 
’twas rather large. When you were a 
baby I took it to a jeweler to have it 
made much smaller, so that you wouldn’t 
have to wait too long to own it. And 
then, when I was bringing it home, it 
dropped out of a hole in my bag.” 

Penelope looked sad. “A little pearl 
ring!” she repeated. “How I wish I had 
it!” 

Her big brother Clifford spoke up 
from the sofa. “You and granny are not 
the only people who love jewelry,” he 
said. “The other day I met an old ped- 
dler with enough beads and bangles in 
his pack to fit out all the girls in the 
state.” 

“T wish that old peddler would come 
here,” Penelope said. 

And the very next day he did. He put 
his pack on the ground and opened it, 
and Penelope ran into the house to call 
her grandmother. 

The things that were in that pack! 
There were pincushions and laces, pencils and 
fancy paper, scissors and thimbles and many 
other things. But what caught Penelope’s eyes 
was a lot of shining jewelry. While grand- 
mother bought needles and tape the little girl 
stood gazing at the bright ornaments. 

The old man, noticing her look, picked up 
some of the articles and held them out. 

“Here’s what the little girls always like,” he 
said. “What will you have, little missy ?” 

Penelope still gazed. She saw the coral- 
colored beads and the silvery bracelets shin- 
ing in the sun, but she saw something else 
too. 

“OQ Mr. Peddler Man,” she cried, “I know 
what I want! I want that little pearl ring!” 

The old man looked down at the ring, and 
then he looked at Penelope and then at her 
grandmother. 

He shook his head. “There, there,” he said 
ruefully. “She’s picked out the one thing that 
I can’t seil her. There, there!” 

Penelope’s face fell. “Why can’t you sell 
it ?” she asked. 

The peddler put down the other things and 
held the little ring out in the flat of his palm. 





“Because it’s not mine to sell,” he said. “I 
carry it round with me only to help show off 
the other things. It does not belong to me.” 
Grandmother looked interested. “Is there a 
girl’s name carved on the inside?” she asked. 
The old peddler shook his head. “That I 
don’t know,” he said. “My eyes are poor, and 
I never thought to look.” He handed the ring 
to grandmother. “See for yourself,” he said. 
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“Tt was once,” grandmother answered. 
“But now it’s your pearl ring, Penelope.” 

Then grandmother thanked the peddler and 
told him the story. And after that Penelope, 
with the pearl ring shining on her finger, ran 
into the house and brought out a delicious 
luncheon which she spread under the shadiest 
tree. As she shared the luncheon with the old 
peddler she kept looking at her hand. “You 
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“ Here’s what the little girls always like” 


Grandmother put the ring in Penelope’s 
hand and told her to look. Penelope turned 
the little gold circle round and round in her 
fingers and peered carefully at the inner rim. 

“T see some letters,” she said. “I see an e 
and an Il, and here’s an n.” She kept turning 
and twisting the little circlet. “And here’s a 
capital P. O grandmother, I see Penelope!” 

Grandmother was smiling as she took the 
ring. “Can’t you-guess something about this 
ring ?” she asked the little girl. 

Penelope shook her head, but the old ped- 
dler, who was packing his things again, looked 
up with a twinkle. 

“T can guess this much,” he said, “that 
your grandmother knows something about 
that ring. Well, all I know is that I found it 
on the road years ago, but I never knew who 
the owner was.” 

“Did you find it one April on the road 
between here and the village?” grandmother 
asked. 

“T did,” said the old man. “Well,” he added, 
“you’re welcome to your property, ma’am.” 

Penelope’s blue eyes were dancing. “Grand- 

mother,” she said, “is it your pearl ring ?” 


are a good man,” she said. “But for you I 
might never have had this little pearl ring.” 

The peddler smiled as he helped himself to 
jam. “You are a good girl,’ he answered. 
“I’m glad you’ve got it.” 


o ¢ 
BUNNY TAILS 


By Mary A. Bowers 


HEN Brown Bear decided to give a 

party in the forest he asked the rabbits 

and the squirrels to help him. The 
squirrels were to carry the invitations round, 
and the rabbits were to find berries and 
roots for the feast. 

There was much excitement in the forest 
when the squirrel messengers came whisking 
from place to place with their news. All the 
animals began to prink and preen. Every time 
a long gray tail flashed round a stump a cry 
would go up: “Here comes an invitation !” 

But the rabbits, though they had been 
prompt about promising, did nothing. They 
scampered round and switched their long 
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tails,—for, mind you, that was in the days 
when rabbits had long tails,—and they played 
games and gossiped and did not bother about 
anything else. When the invited animals asked 
them what Brown Bear was going to have 
for refreshments they merely smiled foolishly 
and flipped their ears. 

As time went by and Brown Bear failed to 
hear anything from the rabbits he became 

uneasy and set out to see what was the 

matter. Guided by glimpses of long tails 
switching here and there, he came upon 

a party of rabbits who were romping ina 

dell. 

He gave them a great scolding. “Do 
you want to come to my party?” he 
said at last. 

“Oh, indeed we do!” they all cried. 

“Then you’ve one more chance,” said 
angry Brown Bear. “Go and look for 
those berries and roots. Off with you!” 

With that he turned and left them. 
The rabbits went scuttling away as fast 
as they could go, but they made the mis- 
take of going together. 

Before long they came to another little 
dell that looked as if it had been made 
to play in. It was green and cool, and on 
one side there was a great slanting rock. 

That rock was too much for them. 
“Oh-h-h! Oh-h-h!” they squeaked. “Oh, 
what a place to slide!” And they all 
went dashing to the top of the rock. 

The surface of the great rock sloped 
just right and was as smooth as glass. 
Up and down, up and down, went those 
rabbits. They were no sooner at the bot- 
tom than whisk! they had scampered 
round to the top again, and they were 
no sooner at the top than zip! they 
were at the bottom. 

The sun went down and the moon 
came up, but still they slid. And it was 
the night before the day of the party! 

A little after midnight Brown Bear 
came suddenly into the dell. “Have you 
found the refreshments?” he asked in 
a loud voice. 

All the rabbits stopped sliding and stared at 
him with startled eyes. “This is the day for 
the party ?” one of them asked timidly. 

“To be sure,” said Brown Bear, “this is 
Thursday, the 10th of August. However, you 
needn’t disturb yourselves, for the squirrels 
have done your work.” : 

The rabbits bowed their heads for shame. 
They looked so pitiful that Brown Bear’s 
heart softened. “Well, since you are sorry for 
your misbehavior, I’ll let you come to the 
party,” he said. 7 

At that all the rabbits jumped off joyfully 
and started to scamper away to get ready. 

But all at once Brown Bear thundered after 
them, “Stop!” The rabbits stopped short in 
wonder. “I spoke too quickly,” said Brown 
Bear. “You can’t come to my party after all.” 

“Oh, why? Oh, why ?” cried the rabbits. 

“Because you have no tails.” 

“Have no tails? No tails?” The rabbits 
stared. Had Brown Bear lost his mind? 

“You have no tails,” Brown Bear repeated. 
“That is, none to speak of. I don’t want such 
looking guests at my party. True, I have a 
very short tail myself, but that’s another 
matter. It was never any 
longer.” 

So saying he marched away. 
The stupefied rabbits could 
hear his steps growing fainter 
and fainter in the underbrush. 

Then they began to look at 
one another, and they under- 
stood. There was not a tail 
left in the crowd; their tails 
had all been worn away on 
the steep, slippery rock. Noth- 
ing but little wads of fur 
remained. 

The rabbits wept and wailed 
for their beautiful lost tails, 
but it did no good. They were 
so distressed that they crept 
away and hid for a whole day 
and a night. They heard the 












The Dressed up in suit of black and yellow, The bookworm, fed on learned diet, The yellow-striped aristocrat 
Aristocrat High stepping goes a swagger fellow. _Has told this fellow on the quiet Was just as pleased as pie at that. 
: With scornful air he seems to say His family has an ancient name— Alas for pride! A bullfrog poked 
Seeaiads To those he meets along the way, Doryphora, he called the same. _ His head from out the bog and croaked, 
Gunting “ Oh, piff at you! “Oh, yes, aha, “ Kerchug! Kerchug! 
by L. J. Bridgman I sniff at you!” Doryphora!” Potato bug !”” 








other animals going to the 
party and coming back, but 
they would not show them- 
selves. 

Gradually they began to 
forget about it and to romp 
and frisk again. But from that 
day to this—so the forest peo- 
ple say—no rabbit ever speaks 
of long tails. 
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A_PRAIRIE BIRTHRIGHT 
“By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 





A house, though set in vastness, rather small; 
A garrulous windmill rattling overhead; 
A dooryard rough, for here soft broods are led 
By busy-footed hens with clucking call, 


A little farm; then—prairie! Stem on stem, 
Crowned this spring evening with a velvet 


ower 
Or wind-bent spike, a fairy leaning tower, 
And high, high up cloud hills that shadow 

them. 


Knee-deep én grass a boy and, sharp of ear 
And round of eye, a terrier plunging through 
Their chartless playground, all they ever 


kn 
A little sultan and his grand vizier. 


The mother of this lad may sigh some days, 

Letting her sewing drop, for old-time scenes, 

Wish back her formal streets, her elms’ light 
greens; 

But his stout feet were born to prairie ways. 


Boylike he cannot fix his playground’s charm— 
The rocking flowers, the clouds of butterflies, 
The pink and fawn that tinge the evening 


Skies ; 3 
He calls his dog and swings his short right 
arm, 


Hurling some needless stones. He does not care 

(This glad hour not yet chore time) where 
they fall, 

And meets unknown the beauty over all, 

As men have met with angels unaware, 


ee 


WATER 
Mi of the sayings of Jesus we do not 


fully understand unless we know some- 

thing of Palestine. For example, take the 
phrase, “The water of life.” We who live in a 
land where we can get all the water we want 
merely by turning a small tap will find it hard to 
catch the real significance of these words of Jesus, 
unless we can see in imagination the land of the 
Jews as it lies parched under the August sun. In 
Palestine water is precious beyond belief. 

Near the ancient city of Jericho, on the slope 
that leads up from the level of the Dead Sea, is 
a barren waste much like parts of the Sahara 
Desert. It seems as if only a miracle could make 
anything grow on those rugged slopes; yet from 
Elisha’s Fountain just a few rods away water is 
brought, so that some of the land is a tropical 
garden in which is an abundance of figs, olives, 
dates, bananas, oranges, pomegranates and lus- 
cious white grapes. That water works the miracle; 
it has actually caused the desert to blossom as 
the rose. It has produced life. 

Wherever the precepts of Christ are taught and 
believed life in the fullest sense of the word 
springs into being. Where they are denied there 
is death. Side by side on the Judean hills near 
the city of Jerusalem are two small villages. One 
is a model of cleanliness and thrift; you would 
be glad to choose it for a home. The other is an 
example of filth and shiftlessness; you would 
avoid staying there even for a single night. The 
one is Christian; the other is Moslem. One has 
practiced the teachings of Him who was the 
Water of Life; the other has largely rejected 
those teachings. One stands for life; the other 
stands for death. ° 


“JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING” 


OTHER had been taken ill suddenly. 

Father, pale of face, had telephoned for 

the doctor. The children, subdued and 
frightened, had gathered round him; mother never 
had been ill like this before, and they did not 
know what to do. 

The doctor came that day and the next and 
the next, for the illness was pneumonia, and it 
was a matter of life and death. Then came the 
night when they all gathered in her room and 
breathlessly and prayerfully watched the still 
figure on the bed. Mother, their mother, to be so 
ill as that! 

“Get the children to bed,” father whispered to 
Molly; his face was white with anxiety; “they 
can do no good here.” 

Molly obediently led the children to their own 
rooms. “Will mother live?” little Alice asked as 
Molly unbuttoned her gingham frock and took 
off her hair ribbons. 

“T hope and pray so, dear,” poor Molly replied 
with quivering lips. 

When the children were tucked away she went 
back to the sick room again and sat by the bed. 

At quarter past three in the morning the doc- 
tor turned to her. “She’s going to live,” he said 
in a low voice. “She has reached the crisis and 
passed it. I wanted to be sure before I told you.” 

Molly bowed her head and whispered a little 
Prayer; father’s pale lips moved also. Then Molly 
slipped noiselessly downstairs to the kitchen. In 
a few minutes she had a brisk fire going; then 
quickly and deftly she made coffee, mixed waffles 
in the big yellow bowl and put on the waffle 
iron. 

When the doctor came downstairs the first 
gray streaks of dawn were visible in the east. The 
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doctor stumbled a little; he had had little sleep 
for several nights. How tired he was! As he 
reached for his hat he caught a glimpse of the 
dining room; the table was neatly spread, and 
there was Molly coming in with a smoking plate 
of waffles. How fragrant the coffee was! He won- 
dered why Molly was getting breakfast at that 
early hour. The child should have been in bed. 

“Will you come to breakfast, sir?” said Molly, 
smiling. “I’ve waffles and honey, coffee and soft- 
boiled eggs.” 

As the doctor looked at her his tired eyes be- 
came misty with tears. If his own little Dorothy 
had lived she would have been just Molly’s age, 
and perhaps she would have made waffles for him 
too. “You ought not to have done this for me, 
Molly,” he said. 

But Molly only smiled. “This is a thanksgiv- 
ing breakfast,” she replied almost gayly. She 
paused and then added shyly, “‘Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.’ ” 

The doctor nodded. 
mother,” he said soberly. 
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CAUGHT BY A SALMON 


ISHING for salmon is always exciting sport. 
Many are the thrilling stories of adventures 
along a salmon stream, of long fights with 

the hooked fish tugging at the line, and of the 
big fellows pulled from a favorite pool. On rare 
occasions, however, the tables are turned, and 
the fish becomes the angler. That is exactly what 
happened to Mr. J. Duncan one day when he and 
his wife were fishing near the mouth of Cowichan 
River, in British Columbia. In the Wide World 
Magazine he describes his experience. 

As usual, he says, I was using a hand line the 
end of which I had tied round my leg, so that as 
I rowed the boat I could tell as soon as a fish 
was hooked. We had caught several small fish 
when I hooked a fine “tyce,” or great salmon. I 
saw him as he leaped from the water, and I should 
say that he weighed easily sixty pounds. 

In the excitement I got my feet tangled in the 
line round my leg. Standing up to free myself, I 
slipped on some of the fish that were lying on the 
bottom of the boat, and before I could realize 
what had happened I was overboard. On coming 
to the surface I struck out quickly for the boat, 
but I had swum scarcely three strokes when with 
a jerk that made me feel as if- my leg had been 
pulled off I was drawn toward the bottom. Strik- 
ing out with both arms and my free leg, I tried 
to regain the surface, but I might as well have 
tried to tow a battleship. Down, down I went 
until the line suddenly slackeneff&and I shot to 
the surface; if I had been held er much longer 
my lungs wou!d have burst. 

The rowboat was almost fifty yards away, and 
my wife was at the oars. As soon as she saw me 
she pulled toward me with all her might. The 
boat could not have been more than twenty yards 
away when the line round my legs suddenly be- 
came taut again, and with a wrench that almost 
broke my ankle ’the fish pulled me beneath the 
surface a second time. Struggling with all my 
might, I tried to release my leg from the tangled 
line, but I could not do it. 

All at once I felt something slimy brush 
against my face, and I realized that the fish was 
taking me toward the weed beds, where I should 
probably become entangled and die a horrible 
death! No swimmer could hope to free himself 
from their clinging embrace. Redoubling my 
efiorts, I tried to reach the surface. 

That time I was not submerged for so long, 
for evidently the salmon was becoming tired. 
When I came to the surface again I saw my wife 
rowing frantically.not more than twenty paces 
away. Nearer and nearer came the boat, but just 
as I thought that it was going to reach me the 
line round my leg jerked, and I was beneath 
the surface again. I was under for only a few sec- 
onds. When I rose once more I saw the boat a 
few yards away. At the same time I noticed that 
I was moving rapidly through the water; appar- 
ently the fish had lost strength and was unable 
to pull me under until he had had time to rest. 

After what seemed a long while the boat came 
alongside, and I was able to grab hold of the 
stern. With a slash of my hunting knife, which 
I had left lying in the bottom of the boat, my 
wife severed the line and soon dragged me in. 
For some time I lay on the bottom, thoroughly 
shaken and exhausted. Had it not been for my 
wife’s pluck, I should not be alive today, for she 
had rescued me directly over the deadly eelgrass 


beds! 
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FOXES OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Fe= years ago, writes a contributor, it was 


“We have only one 


common for the hunters of northern West 
Virginia to make pets of birds and animals 


-from the woods. My father had a variety of pets, 


—foxes, coons, squirrels and woodchucks,—but 
the foxes were his favorites. 

One pair were named Pete and John and were 
full of tricks and cunning. One day John mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and Pete immediately began 
to roam the fields. There were foxhounds in the 
neighborhood, and one night when my father was 
returning from market he heard them coming 
across the hills in hot pursuit of a fox. As they 
drew nearer he began to call for Pete. Presently 
a fox crossed the fence and came down to the 
road to him; it was Pete. By a little petting and 
coaxing my father succeeded in getting the fox 
to mount behind him on the horse. After pro- 
ceeding a short distance, he bade him get down 


and run. That was the last time that he ever saw 
the little fellow. The break in the trail caused the 
dogs a short delay, but they soon found the trail 
again, and the chase continued. 

An old hunter once told me how a fox evaded 
a steel trap. Fox dens were numerous where he 
lived, and all were occupied. When the foxes had 
young ones to feed he lost much of his poultry. 
One year, he set a steel trap in the mouth of one 
of the dens and, hiding himself .in some near-by 
shrubbery, waited for the mother fox to return. 
After a long vigil he heard a slight rustling of 
the dead leaves and saw the fox returning with a 
fat hen over her shoulder. She approached her 
den uneasily; then, laying her catch aside, she 
made several circles round the mouth of it, smell- 
ing every bush and weed as she did so. Finally 
she carefully scratched away the dry leaves that 
covered the sharp jaws of the steel trap. Much 
interested, the hunter waited to see what she 
would do next. Stepping back and eying the trap 
for a few moments, she caught the chain in her 
teeth and began to pull the trap away from the 
mouth of her den. In doing so, she sprang it; 
the report frightened her and she scampered 
round the hill. Shortly afterwards she returned 
and joined her cubs in their nest. 
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A NEW KIND OF WARSHIP 


HE Washington conference, by agreeing to 
limit the number and size of battleships, has 
made the armored capital ship far less an 
object of popular interest than it used to be. It is 
the aéroplane carrier that naval architects are 
now enthusiastic over, and, since it seems prob- 
able that in any future war the air squadrons will 
be, quite as important as the fighting ships,— 
and: perhaps even more important,—everyone is 
interested to know what the essential “mother 
ships” of the new air fleet are to look like. 
During the late war a good many attempts 
were made to improvise aéroplane carriers from 
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dozen; coffee and sugar were five cents a pound; 
and whiskey was ten cents a gallon. 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE 
GREYHOUND 


HE fight does not always go to the dog 
with the stronger grip. Sometimes it is the 
speedier dog that triumphs over a sturdier 


> opponent. At least so it was when a bulldog once 


attacked a large greyhound that was passing 
quietly along the street. A gentleman who saw 
the encounter describes what followed. 

The greyhound, he says, ran a short distance 
and then, turning, came back at fuil speed. When 
he reached his assailant he leaped over him and 
as he leaped he managed to lower his head and 
nip the bulldog sharply with his teeth. The bull- 
dog pursued him vainly, and when the greyhound 
had run some distance he turned again and, rush- 
ing back, leaped over the bulldog and nipped him 
a second time. 

It was not until the bulldog, infuriated but 
virtually defenseless, had m nipped several 
times: ‘that he decided to start for home. The 
greyhound did not pursue him, but continued his 
dignified and leisurely walk. 
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HUMOR FROM THE LAND 
OF DREAMS 


MUSING things can happen in dreams. The 
correspondent who sends us these little 
incidents adds that on each occasion she 

remembers chuckling over them in her sleep and 
then waking up to tell her sister. 

One night, she says, after a week during which 
I had had chocolate at luncheon every day I 
dreamed that my cousin offered me chocolate in 
a child’s cup. “Oh, no,” J protested; “I’ve taken 
so much chocolate lately that I couldn’t look it 








The ship of 1914, 


ing hydro-aéropl: 











in canvas hangars, and its 1922 successor 


with a vast take-off and landing deck 


old cruisers and battleships, but none of the 
converted vessels were satisfactory. The essentials 
of an aéroplane carrier are a long, wide deck 
from which the planes can “take off’ and to 
which they can return and plenty of room be- 
neath it in which to store the aéroplanes when 
not in use. Our picture shows the earliest British 
attempt at this sort of ship, the little Riviera, 
which is lying beside the Eagle, one of the 
mother ships of a later model that was not com- 
pleted until after the armistice. The Eagle prob- 
ably resembles in type the ship that will finally 
be determined on, though we must expect all 
sorts of improvements to be made as experience 
shows the necessity for them. 

The flying deck will have to be made higher 
amidships than it is at the bow or the stern. It 
will slope down to the bow so that the aéroplanes 
can get away quickly and will slope up from the 
stern to check the roll of a plane landing from 


the air. 
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CHEAP FOOD AND SOMETHING 
FOR NOTHING 


HE “good old days” never seem so attrac- 

tive as when we read of the cheap food to 

be bought then. Mark Twain describes in 
his autobiography, which Harper’s prints, a typi- 
cal Southwestern country store where you could 
not only buy things cheap but get something for 
nothing with almost every purchase. The time 
was twenty years before the Civil War. 

My uncle’s store, says the author, was a very 
small establishment with a few rolls of “bit” 
calicoes on half a dozen shelves, a few barrels of 
salt mackerel, coffee and New Orleans sugar be- 
hind the counter, stacks of brooms, shovels, axes, 
hoes, rakes and such things here and there, and a 
lot of cheap hats, bonnets and tinware strung on 
strings and suspended from the wall. At the other 
end of the room was another counter with bags 
of shot on it, a cheese or two and a keg of 
powder; in front of it were a row of nail kegs 
and a few pigs of lead; and behind it was a 
barrel or two of New Orleans molasses and na- 
tive corn whiskey on tap. If a boy bought five 
or ten cents’ worth of anything, he was entitled 
to half a handful of sugar from the barrel; if a 
woman bought a few yards of calico, she was 
entitled to a spool of thread in addition to the 
usual free “trimmin’s”; if a man bought any- 
thing in the way of groceries or hardware, he was 
at liberty to draw and swallow as big a drink of 
whiskey as he wanted. 

Everything was cheap; apples, peaches, sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes and corn were ten cents 
a bushel; chickens were ten cents apiece; butter 
was six cents a pound; eggs were three cents a 


in the—” The word was face of course, but I 
said, “I couldn’t look it in the mug!” 

At another time when I was having trouble 
with swollen eyelids I found on going to bed that 
my window curtains and shades would net work 
properly. That night I dreamed that a friend 
came and advised me to use a certain kind of 
oil for my eyelids. “It is so good for window 
shades!’ she exclaimed. 

It may have been the same night that I dreamed 
of my physician, who came in the guise of a 
woodchopper. “Are you going to fix my head?” I 
inquired. “No,” he replied, “I’m here to look 
after your block.” 
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NOT ALL CLEAR GAIN 


YANKEE farmer, says Forecast, who had 
married a widow worth ten thousand dol- 
lars, was receiving congratulations. 

“Well, Seth,” remarked a neighbor, “I hear 
you are ten thousand dollars to the good.” 

“Not quite that,” replied the farmer mourn- 
fully. “Not quite that. Ye see, it cost two dollars 
for the license.” 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FATHER 


* APA, what do you do all day long at 
P the office?” asked the inquisitive young 
daughter. 
“Oh, nothing,” replied her father, deeply 
absorbed in the evening newspaper. 
“Well, then,” pursued the little girl, “how do 
you know when you are through?” 
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No mountains or 


COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





Ty. SHEP ORE me 


seashore for him 


How comfortable he will be at home 
depends largely upon you 


The mountains, the lakes, the sea 
—are yours. 


His is the stuffy office, and the 
empty house. 


His summer months of city- 
bound life can be woeful and 
dreary, or cheerful and pleasant, 
as you will. 


Men don’t mind shifting for 
themselves. Buta little thoughtful 
preparation will insure their com- 
fort. Provide for plenty of clean, 
cool sheets; for clean, crisp clothes; 
for a soap-and-water bath twice a 
a day — who wants more than 
these, wants luxury! 


A head-to-foot lathering with 
Ivory Soap and cold water, a quick 
rinse, a good dinner, and the lone- 
liest of summer-widowers will feel 
—exiled, yes, but still solvent and 
hopeful. 


Make sure you leave enough 
Ivory Soap. He will use it for his 
baths, his face and hands, his 
shampoo—and he’ll use a mighty 
lot of it. 


Ivory is a fine homelike soap 
for him, for seven distinct reasons: 
It is pure and mild, white and 
fragrant, it lathers abundantly and 
rinses off quickly—and “‘it floats’’! 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP 99i% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 


dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 
Especially for laundry use. 
ORY Also preferred by many for 


the bath. 
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Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
uest to Division 
46.G, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cin- 
ESER Tn, cinnati, 
RTF Ave Ohio. 
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